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Contributors to This Issue 


The contributors listed below prepared or delivered major addresses 
at the 1954 Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education 


Howarp W. Opvum, characterized as an aca- 
demic statesman, had nation-wide influence. 
He was founder of the University of North Caro- 
lina’s Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, its Institute for Research in Social 
Science, and of Social Forces. He wrote, was 
editor of, or collaborated in the writing of 54 
books and monographs, and was the author of 
approximately 190 articles. Dr. Odum died 
November 8, 1954. His paper herein was read 
for him by Dr. Gordon W. Blackwell, director 
of the Institute since 1944. 


Joex H. Hipesranp is professor of chem- 
istry, emeritus, of the University of California, 
Berkeley, where he served as dean of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science and later of the 
College of Chemistry. President of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society for 1955, he has received 
the Nichols Medal, the Gibbs Medal, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and the American 
Chemical Society’s Award in Chemical Educa- 
tion. 


Douc.as Busn, professor of English, Harvard 
University, is author of English Literature in 
the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford His- 


tory of English Literature), and a number of 
other books. He is a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, and president, 1955, of 
the Modern Humanities Research Association. 


Henry T. Heavp has been chancellor of New 
York University since 1952. He has served as 
president of the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, vice-president of the Association 
of Urban Universities and of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. He 
holds membership on several boards and coun- 
cils concerned with engineering, housing, social 
service, health, education, and banking. He 
spoke as retiring chairman of the Council. 


Gorpon K. Cuatmers has been president of 
Kenyon College since 1937. He has served as 
chairman of the Association of American Col- 
leges, president of the College English Associa- 
tion, — of the Ohio College Association, 
vice-chairman of the North Central Association’s 
Commission on College and University Boards 
of Review, and is a member of the National 
Commission on Fulbright awards. He is chair- 
man of the Council’s Problems and Policies 
Committee. 
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OCTOBER 14, 1954 


I. New Problems—Old Values 


Ta is something about the subject 
of education which stirs people 
deeply, stimulates them to talk, and in- 
clines them to determine positions which 
they hold with great tenacity. This may 
be because the whole process of educa- 
tion is one that has to do with the growth 
of the personality, the development of 
the mind, and the contribution to society. 
The teaching urge is strong in all of us, 
and by all of us I do not mean only those 
of us in education. Everyone feels that 
in any particular area of his concern he 
has found out something which he wants 
to communicate—to teach, if you please 
—to somebody else. 

His motives for so doing may be en- 
tirely altruistic, as in the case of the pe- 
destrian who sees the inexpert auto driver 
trying to park a car in a small space along 
the curb. It always interests me to see 
some apparently busy person halting in 
the course of whatever errand he is pur- 
suing to give vigorous hand directions 
to the driver of such a car and then to 
see him smile and glow with satisfaction 
as he moves on after the car is parked. 
There may be those who feel this same 
urge because of a desire for power, naked 
power which will contribute to their 
sense of importance and to their material 


advantage. And then the motive for try- 
ing to get someone else to do something 
may be one of deep conviction concern- 
ing the needs of society. In all ages, 
there have been reformers who at great 
cost to themselves, perhaps even of life 
itself, have done their utmost toward try- 
ing to change the nature of society for 
the better. 

Undoubtedly there are many other 
urges of the human spirit which quicken 
the desire of one human being to teach 
another, whether that teaching be in the 
sense that we in education understand 
it or in some altogether informal way. 
Certain it is that it baffles the imagina- 
tion to conceive a human society—how- 
ever primitive—in which the basic ele- 
ment of education is missing. And so 
education is not the exclusive property 
of the educator. It is rooted deeply in 
the concerns of every individual. As a 
subject for thought, conversation, and 
opinion, it has sure-fire appeal to every- 
one. But, of course, it has special ap- 
peal to those of us who are professionally 
engaged in it. And we all recognize that 
no one professionally engaged in educa- 
tion is willing to concede that the last 
word has been spoken on any educational 
subject until he has had his say. This is 
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all to the good, because the problems are 
so complicated and the demands so great 
that the subject should command the 
closest attention and the most perceptive 
thought that can possibly be given to it. 
This is particularly true in times of the 
development of society when great 
changes are in prospect, when the re- 
quirements of society make new and 
sharp demands which must be met either 
intelligently, thoughtfully, and carefully, 
or expediently, recklessly, and capri- 
ciously. Such new demands by our so- 
ciety are clearly in evidence today. These 
demands pose new problems for educa- 
tion—complicated, vexing problems to 
which no easy answers can be had. Let 
me identify some of them. 

Problem number one: Underlying all 
of what must command the attention and 
thought of everyone concerned with edu- 
cation is the problem of sheer numbers. 
The population growth of the United 
States and the extension of life expec- 
tancy of our people both represent 
growth and development which we are 
bound to applaud as testimony to the 
vigor and strength of our people. The 
growth in population has been dramatic 
since 1940, and the most reliable figures 
show that by 1960 there will be in excess 
of 50 percent more people in the age 
bracket from one to nineteen years of 
age than there were in 1940. The same 
figures show that in that year there will 
be 75 percent more people over sixty- 
five than there were in 1940. Yet the 
number of people in the active produc- 
tive years of life, from twenty to sixty- 
five, will not increase in anything like 
that proportion. In fact, in the age 
bracket twenty to thirty-four the increase 
over 1940 will be only 3 percent. I take 
all of this to mean that the distribution of 
people throughout the life span in 1960 
will show tremendous increases at both 
ends of the life span and not nearly com- 
parable increases for those in the middle 
years. Consequently, it strikes me that 


our first problem is one of how to main- 
tain the nation’s productivity by doing a 
better job of matching each individual's 
talents with the requirements of the job 
he is doing. 

Of course, this problem is enormously 
complicated by the potent threat which 
aggressive communism makes to the 
values we cherish. This threat imposes 
military service requirements on our peo- 
ple and military production requirements 
on our economy. In turn, military pro- 
duction requirements demand increasing 
numbers of highly qualified specialized 
people. And as I have already indicated, 
the demand for such people is certain to 
be especially acute in the next ten years 
because of the marked changes in popu- 
lation distribution. Our first problem, 
then—and it is a big one—is one of man- 
power utilization. Happily some highly 
significant steps have been taken toward 
bringing this problem into more man- 
ageable control in a three-year study con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training of the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, entitled, 
America’s Resources of Specialized Tal- 
ent. The findings of this study give some 
established bench marks of facts on 
which to make our calculations. The 
study does not give us the answers, nor 
is it calculated to do so. This remains 
a matter to which we as educators as well 
as the people of the country as a whole 
must give top priority. 

There is not much time to deal with 
one important phase of this problem, for 
current congressional authorization for 
Selective Service expires next June 30, 
and it is perfectly clear that some action 
for its extension will need to be taken. 
Furthermore, the situation is complicated 
by the increasingly clear need for an im- 
proved Reserve policy, and current pro- 
posals being made concerning military 
manpower tie together the issues of Se- 
lective Service extension and Reserve 
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policy in ways highly significant to all of 
our young men of military age as well 
as to the schools and colleges of the coun- 
try. The Council’s Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government plans to give special 
attention to this matter, and I am sure 
will welcome comment and suggestions 
from all of the Council’s membership. 

Problem number two: A second prob- 
lem which comes out of the need for 
better matching of the talent of the in- 
dividual to his employment is the one 
of improved career guidance. The plain 
fact is that we need to do a better job 
of making it possible for our young peo- 
ple to make informed choices with re- 
spect to their careers. They need to 
know more about the requirements and 
responsibilities of the several professions 
and occupations. They need to know 
more about their own strengths and limi- 
tations. Such career guidance will have 
to be done most carefully, lest the iden- 
tification of personal limitations becomes 
for the individual a means for excusing 
himself from making maximum effort. 
This problem and other matters affecting 
student personnel are receiving the con- 
tinuing attention of the Council’s Com- 
mission on Student Personnel, which has 
adopted the policy of holding its meet- 
ings not in Washington but on the cam- 
puses of representative institutions, 
where it is possible for the members of 
the commission to obtain the student’s 
point of view by the simple and direct 
process of talking to students. 

Problem number three: In the light of 
all the other problems confronting for- 
mal education, what steps can we take 
to make its procedures more efficient? 
Are we sufficiently resourceful to find 
improved ways to accommodate more 
students with limited money, with a 
shortage of qualified teachers, and still 
maintain justifiable standards of educa- 
tional accomplishment? It is striking to 
me that our educational institutions have 


contributed enormously to the develop- 
ment and improvement of techniques and 
devices which have accelerated the pro- 
duction of our economy. Yet education 
itself has not taken advantage of these 
same techniques and devices in carrying 
out its mission. Audio-visual aids of all 
sorts are readily available, and evidently 
in the business and industrial world have 
been recognized to have established 
merit. Yet audio-visual devices in our 
schools, colleges, and universities, if pres- 
ent at all, remain very much on the fringe 
of things. It is not a question of the 
nature of usefulness they may have; they 
have not been tried. I would not for a 
moment suggest that we consider a me- 
chanistic system of instruction which 
would leave the teacher out of the pic- 
ture. But I would suggest that with all 
of the questions which have been raised 
about teacher effectiveness, together with 
the almost certain shortage of qualified 
teachers in the next ten years, we should 
give real attention to the ways in which 
technological developments in communi- 
cation might improve the qualified teach- 
ers effectiveness. 

In particular, television seems to me to 
offer an enormous educational poten- 
tial, even though at this stage of develop- 
ment it is not quite clear what the precise 
nature of that potential may be. It never 
will be clear unless and until teachers, 
administrators, boards of trustees, and 
the people themselves make a conscious, 
determined effort to identify the nature 
of that potential. Enthusiasts for edu- 
cational television make glowing asser- 
tions based upon their beliefs and con- 
victions. Those who are cool to edu- 
cational television declare that it costs 
too much, and there the argument rests. 
We desperately need careful, systematic 
analysis and thought to identify and es- 
tablish what can be done to make this 
new development truly useful to educa- 
tion. The Council’s Committee on Tele- 
vision, in company with other organiza- 
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tions in this field, is addressing itself to 
this problem with vigor, but it sorely 
needs the interest, concern, and support 
of the whole Council constituency. 

Problem number four: Our crucial 
need for finding and conserving useful 
and productive career outlets for every 
individual in our population focuses at- 
tention on the need for making available 
to every young person of demonstrated 
ability the opportunity to continue his 
formal education just as far as his ability 
warrants. The record shows that only 
51 percent of those deemed qualified on 
high school graduation to go to college 
actually do so. Much has been said 
about the reason for this state of affairs. 
Some insist that it is lack of money; 
others say that it is lack of awareness; 
and still others maintain that it is lack 
of incentive. Dr. Wolfle, in the study 
to which I have referred, explores this 
question too, and has some very interest- 
ing results to report. 

Whatever the cause, those who have 
been concerned about the problem have 
been led to the idea that we would make 
progress toward meeting our prospec- 
tive shortage of highly qualified people 
if there were a broad national program 
of college scholarships. Suggestions 
along this line have been made both by 
members of the Congress and by leaders 
in business and industry. Indeed, many 
outstanding business and industrial con- 
cerns now have scholarship plans either 
open to their own employees’ children or 
to public competition. It seems likely 
that some attention will be given to this 
scholarship question in the next session 
of the Congress, and so the Council's 
Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 
has already given and will continue to 
give attention to the matter. 

Problem number five: No question has 
been raised in any quarter that I know 
of challenging the proposition that col- 
leges and universities are likely to see an 


increase in enrollment of more than 50 
percent in the next ten or eleven years. 
This leads at once to the problem of 
where we are to obtain competent teach- 
ers to teach this increased number of 
students. They are certainly not coming 
out of the graduate schools today in ade- 
quate numbers to meet the need. 
Evidently we need to look further, and 
one promising source might be the em- 
ployment of qualified teachers whose age 
is beyond that of formal retirement. Our 
current rules about retirement came into 
being in large part in the mid-thirties 
in an entirely different social and eco- 
nomic situation. For one thing life ex- 
pectancy was not as great; for another 
there were more graduate students than 
there were teaching jobs to be filled, and 
the establishment of a formal retirement 
age contributed toward a broadened op- 
portunity at the beginning of an academic 
career. But the establishment of a formal 
retirement age is a purely arbitrary ac- 
tion not necessarily related to the indi- 
vidual’s competence. This has been rec- 
ognized by the project undertaken by 
Dr. Harry Carman with support from the 
Whitney Foundation to find teaching as- 
signments for those past the retirement 
age who possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions to carry them out. Already this en- 
terprise has had some dramatic results 
and seems to me to show one way in 
which the prospective teacher shortage 
may at least be alleviated if not solved. 
Another source of potential teachers 
would of course be women whose fami- 
lies have grown and who with appro- 
priate refresher training would have the 
qualifications to do the work to be done. 
This and many related questions having 
to do with the current and prospective 
role of women in our society and the 
nature of education best calculated to 
prepare women for this role have had 
and will continue to have the thoughtful 
and perceptive attention of the Council’s 
Commission on the Education of Women. 
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Finally, in relation to possible other 
sources of people who could be useful as 
teachers, the operation of formal retire- 
ment rules in the military services has al- 
ready led to the availability of a sub- 
stantial number of retired Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine officers, who are 
eager for this sort of employment and 
who might very well have much to con- 
tribute. I think it is interesting to note 
that the number of such people currently 
seeking employment has become so great 
as to lead to the writing of a popular 
song entitled “What Can We Do with 
the Generals?” 

Problem number six: For many years 
now the question has arisen from time to 
time as to whether our total educational 
scheme of things has not been too depen- 
dent upon formal grade-by-grade and 
step-by-step procedures rather than upon 
the ability and competence of the stu- 
dent. We have all heard the endless ar- 
guments that go on as to whether the 
gifted child should “skip a grade.” We 
have all had some concern about the ex- 
tended number of years of required 
schooling that is conventionally required 
of those who reach the highest degree 
of professional competence. It is fair to 
say, I think, that the record shows that a 
good many of our formal educational 
standards have been arrived at by the 
process of simple addition of require- 
ments of time rather than appraisal of 
demonstrated ability. Again, the de- 
mands of the population distribution to 
which I have previously referred add in- 
creased emphasis to the desirability of 
making a renewed attack on this prob- 
lem of finding better ways and means for 
superior young people to complete their 
formal education in less time. I feel 
quite sure that the answer will not be 
found in the simple expedient of having 
them skip a grade or two or of hurdling 
some particular academic fence. There 
seems to be evidence to support the view 
that this procedure leaves gaps in the 


total awareness of the student and more- 
over may present serious problems of 
social adjustment. On the other hand, 
if a way can be found to retain the unity 
of the total process but to permit its com- 
pletion in less time than is currently re- 
quired, as is actually the case in some 
other countries, substantial gains might 
be made both for the student and for the 
financial and educational economy of the 
whole operation. 

The point has been made by many in- 
terested in American education that we 
have given insufficient attention to the 
more gifted student, especially in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. These 
critics have pointed out that the adjust- 
ment of the intellectual pace to the aver- 
age pupil results in the loss by the gifted 
of incentive to excel. Moreover, it means 
that the gifted must stay in school, col- 
lege, and professional school just as many 
years as the one not so bright and thus 
occupy a space which is not especially 
beneficial to him and represents an ad- 
ditional cost to society. Such egalitari- 
anism of the calendar fails to take account 
of our truly desperate need for giving 
maximum educational opportunity to 
each individual in accordance with his 
ability. 

The solutions to these and other prob- 
lems that we must solve in the next dec- 
ade are made more difficult by the cli- 
mate of opinion of our day. In the minds 
of all of us are two great nagging fears 
that are closely related: fear of what the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs might do to 
civilization and fear of what communism 
may do to the values we cherish. The 
fact that these are broad, general, little 
understood threats to life and liberty 
makes these fears all the more intense. 
We are like a small boy learning to ride 
a bicycle who sees a telephone pole in his 
path and keeps worrying about what will 
happen if he hits it. His preoccupation 
with his fear increases the chances that 
he will hit it. 
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. These basic fears tend to induce others 
that have direct effects on us in educa- 
tion. We can easily identify fear of the 
American people as a whole, fear of edu- 
cation, fear of individuals engaged in 
education, and a loss of confidence in 
ethical practices. There is ample evi- 
dence of resulting efforts to ensure con- 
formity by suppressing the loyal opposi- 
tion on the ground that opposition means 
lack of loyalty. There are efforts to sub- 
stitute indoctrination for education by re- 
stricting the intellectual freedom of 
teachers and students. There tends to be 
a preoccupation with what is safe rather 
than with what is right, and with per- 
sonal or group advantage rather than 
with the public welfare. There has been 
an alarming resurgence in many quarters 
of the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means. 

Perhaps the clearest statement of some 
of these fears during the past year came 
from the staff of the Reece Committee, 
which was ostensibly investigating the 
operations of philanthropic foundations. 
The report of the research director 
charged that beginning in 1933, a po- 
litical “revolution” took place in the 
United States which, though supported 
by an overwhelming majority of the elec- 
torate, was in some respects un-Ameri- 
can; and that this “revolution” was 
brought about by a gigantic conspiracy 
involving educational institutions, educa- 
tional organizations, and foundations in- 
terested in education. 

Fear of individual teachers and stu- 
dents has been demonstrated by wide- 
spread demands for the imposition of 
loyalty oaths. In their extreme form, 
these certificates do not represent a com- 
mitment of belief in the United States 
and its principles; instead they are sworn 
declarations that the signers have not 
been members of or associated with cer- 
tain organizations that are questionable 
now but that may not have been so in 
previous years. 


I am sure I need not dwell at length 
on the impetus which fear of commu- 
nism has given to the idea that the end 
justifies the means. Newspapers, radio, 
and television have brought this concept 
into our homes month after month in 
many different forms and from many dif- 
ferent sources. 

What we need most, therefore, as we 
face the problems before us, is a resur- 
gence of faith—faith in ourselves as a 
self-governing people, faith in education 
as a beneficent force, faith in the in- 
tegrity and intelligence of the individual 
teacher and student, and faith in the va- 
lidity of the ethical principles advanced 
and reinforced by religion. 

When we take this stand, we do not 
assume a minority position. We ally our- 
selves with the great majority of our peo- 
ple. They have not lost faith in them- 
selves, a fact which is well illustrated 
by the overwhelming repudiation of the 
allegations of the Reece Committee staff, 
in which I am proud to say the American 
Council on Education had a part. A fur- 
ther example is the statement made by 
Congressman Carl Hinshaw to the Amer- 
ican Legion’s National Security Commis- 
sion a few weeks ago, “Our stake in the 
atomic future is too high. Before Amer- 
ica can have genuine confidence in its 
atomic tomorrow there must be clearer 
recognition of the individual. We must 
make more room for the development of 
brains. We need less conformity, less 
sameness.” 

Congressman Hinshaw’s statement is 
also one of many votes of confidence in 
American education, for any education 
worthy of the name has as objectives the 
stimulation of free inquiry, the cultiva- 
tion of truly informed, ethical judgments, 
and the strengthening of courage to act 
in accordance with those judgments. 

Indeed, the very fact that we are con- 
cerned with the rising tide of enrollment 
is evidence of the fact that parents in 
ever-increasing numbers desire for their 
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sons and daughters the advantages of a 
college education. As a visitor from 
Australia recently said to me, the — 
tige which Americans accord to educa- 
tion, and especially higher education, is 
greater than that anywhere else in the 
world. 

This is not to say that the American 
people agree about the effectiveness and 
wisdom of all educational practices, but 
I submit that we who are in education 
hardly speak with one voice. Indeed, we 
sometimes help to confuse the public, 
because we express our differences, for 
the sake of emphasis, as if we believed 
that one type of education or another 
is bad, when what we really mean is that 
it is not as good as we would like to see 
it. Well, I ask you, whose job is it to 
make education better? It is ours. But 
we have an obligation to make all the 
people who are involved understand as 
well as we do that we are differing about 
procedures and not casting doubt on the 
value of education itself. 

We must make the people understand, 
too, our attitude toward practices that 
cast suspicion on the dedication and 
loyalty of our teachers. The loyalty oath 
never traps the real subversive, because 
he has no compunction about lying. The 
only certain effects are doubt in the pub- 
lic and resentment in the loyal teachers 
affected. The whole approach is psy- 
chologically wrong, because it is nega- 
tive. From what I know about the lit- 
urgy of a number of religious denomina- 
tions, it is clear to me that the church 
understands the power of a positive com- 
mitment of faith. I have never heard of 
one which makes rejection of the devil 
the first point of its creed. As Walter 
Lippman has said, “Men with faith can 
face martyrdom while men without it 
feel stricken when they are not invited to 
dinner.” 

One of the demonstrable results of this 
recent practice of casting suspicion on 
entire professions is confusion of our 


friends in other countries. Just the other 
evening a diplomatic representative of 
another nation said to me, “I cannot un- 
derstand why the American people are 
not better understood abroad.” He went 
on to say that all of his ideas about this 
country before he came here had had to 
be completely revised before he could 
come to a genuine appreciation of what 
Americans really are like. But his final 
comment was the one which touched me. 
“I have learned,” he said, “that you really 
do believe in your country.” Of course 
we do, and in the entire population there 
is no group that believes more firmly 
than American teachers in our capacity, 
our ideals, and our destiny. 

I come now to the student. It has been 
my privilege to know many hundreds of 
students during my years of academic 
life, and I have an abiding faith in their 
initiative, their integrity, and their in- 
finite worth to our society as individuals. 
I am often reminded of a problem which 
faced us at the end of the first term of 
the Navy V-12 program, with which I 
was associated. We had more than 130 
institutions in the program, and that Oc- 
tober we had to transfer several thousand 
men among units and from units to sup- 
ply corps and midshipmen’s schools. We 
worked out an elaborate operations chart 
and submitted it to the Defense Trans- 
portation Administration. We were told 
flatly that the transfers could not be 
made: transportation was simply not 
available. Finally we decided to put the 
men on their own. They were given five 
days’ leave and ordered to report at the 
end of that time to other stations. Every 
one reported on time. We never knew 
how they did it. We surmised that some 
of them had ridden on overcrowded 
trains; others had taken buses; others se- 
cured rides from their parents or hitch- 
hiked; some may even have walked. But 
individually they performed a feat be- 
yond the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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In many ways this illustration seems 
to me to have much cogency for our de- 
liberations on basic educational prob- 
lems. We are talking about needed edu- 
cational improvements, desirable future 
curriculum emphases, and about what we 
can or cannot do to solve the problems 
I have outlined—and many more of equal 
or greater importance. We may become 
so concerned with the process that we 
forget what the process is for. It is the 
individual student who will have a lot to 
do with the way in which our ideas and 
plans turn out. His or her ideas may not 
be fully mature. His or her choices may 
not be judicious. His or her scholarly 
performance probably will not be up to 
what we think he or she could do. But, 
to my mind the alertness and vigor of the 
individual students are the most im- 
portant factors in the whole educational 
process. Students seek the truth, and, as 
any one of them who had trouble with a 
course will tell you, their search some- 
times takes them down dead-end streets. 
This is experience, but it is experience 
they need and can afford and which they 
had best have in their school and college 
days rather than later. 

The young men and women of our day 
are not stupid dupes of propaganda and 
misinformation any more than were the 
youth of days past. As a matter of fact, 
it is only in times of crisis and when we 
adults are forced to it that we are willing 
to give our young people the credit due 
them for their integrity, vigor, and abil- 
ity. I remember so well comments I 
heard in 1939 and 1940 that our young 
people were soft and had neither the 
strength nor ability to measure up to the 
responsibility our country had in the 
world picture. We all know the high re- 
sponsibilities these same young people 
accepted during the war—accepted en- 
thusiastically and discharged with con- 
spicuous success. Our young people of 
today are equally strong, and we do well 
to keep in mind the thought that our 





paramount concern is and must be with 
them, so that they may have thorough 
knowledge, perceptive understanding, 
and above all a sense of personal concern 
about the crucial importance of their 
giving to others the same chance of full 
opportunity to try that they crave for 
themselves. 

Besides faith in the people, faith in 
education, and faith in our teachers and 
students, we must have a doubly rein- 
forced faith in those virtues which lie at 
the very heart of our civilization. We 
must relearn the value of plain, thought- 
ful, patient hard work. In times like the 
present and those we are likely to ex- 
perience for the next ten years, there will 
be many who will become impatient at 
the slowness with which we shall be able 
to find answers to educational problems. 
There will be demands that a new plan 
be developed for something or other, 
to be effective tomorrow morning. Fre- 
quently these plans will be efforts to shift 
the work to somebody else. 

There will also be increasing pressures 
for the expedient measure, the one that 
will seem to get us by the immediate 
crisis although we recognize its long- 
range futility. There will even be temp- 
tations to accept support for development 
in what we know to be wrong directions, 
so great will be the need for any type of 
assistance. 

The problems I have discussed are not 
easy problems, and I am sure that there 
are no magical cookies which one can 
eat and thereby quickly perceive the so- 
lution to any one of them. Useful an- 
swers, right answers, will come only from 
thoughtful deliberation, precise analysis, 
adherence to sound principles, and en- 
during courage to take the next step. If 
the picture I paint is slightly grim, I paint 
it only because I think it is a realistic 
and honest one. To me the grimness is 
blotted out by the enormous challenge 
it presents and the truly inspiring oppor- 
tunity it offers. 
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As we accept the challenge and the o 
portunity, we shall need, and I devoutly 
believe we shall have, the strength that 
comes from spiritual faith, without which 
there is little point to any of the activities 
in which we strive so much. We live and 
work for the fulfillment of the promise of 
our endowment at birth. But this en- 
dowment was none of our doing. We are 
only the custodians—the stewards of that 
endowment of personality and talent 


which makes each of us a human being. 
To reach our highest fulfillment as stew- 
ards, we must recognize that we are all 
dependent upon a power greater than our 
own. It is faith in that power which 
gives us the fortitude to tackle the prob- 
lems that confront us and which gives 
assurance that if we tackle them in the 
right spirit we shall be led to the right 


answers. 


II. Administrative Developments 


Membership 


While the total number of Council 
members remains virtually the same as 
that reported in October 1953, there were 
encouraging additions to the member- 
ship during the year. Unfortunately 
these were counterbalanced by the loss 
of approximately the same number of 
members, due almost exclusively to tight 
budget situations. Two national organi- 
zations joined the list of constituent mem- 
bers of the Council, one of which was by 
transfer from associate membership. 
Two new organizations were added to 
the associate membership as well as two 
which transferred from constituent mem- 
bership because of the increased dues for 
that category. Nineteen colleges and 
universities became institutional mem- 
bers, as well as two secondary schools, 
two public school systems, two special- 
ized organizations, and one voluntary as- 
sociation in a state. As a result the total 
Council membership as of October 14, 
1954, is 1,096, contrasted with a total of 
1,097 reported at the 1953 annual meet- 
ing. 

The changes in the various classes of 
membership during the year follow: 
constituent member organizations, 79 to 
77; associate members, 64 to 65; institu- 
tional members (universities, colleges, 
school systems, private schools, public li- 


braries, voluntary organizations in 
states), the same figure, 954. Changes in 
Council membership since 1918 are 
shown on the chart on page 14. 

The following organizations and insti- 
tutions have been admitted to member- 
ship between October 1953 and October 
1954: 


Constituent members 


American Alumni Council (transfer from 
associate membership) 

Association for Higher Education, Na- 
tional Education Association 


Associate members 


American Social Hygiene Association 

Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 

College Physical Education Association 
(transfer from constituent membership ) 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers (transfer from constituent member- 


ship) 
Institutional members 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas (renewal 
of a formerly held membership) 

Augsburg College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
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GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION MEMBERSHIP 
1918 TO OCTOBER 1954 
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Ee Organizations—Constituent and Associate Members 


Fe] Institutional Members 


Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. College, Wil- 
burton, Oklahoma 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut 

Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial 
College, St. Augustine, Florida 

LeMoyne College, Syracuse, New York 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(renewal of a formerly held member- 
ship) 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Merrimack College, North Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio (renewal 
of a formerly held membership) 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 

Valley Forge Military Junior College, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 


Hampshire 

Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania 

Arlington County (Virginia) Public 
Schools 


Fond du Lac (Wisconsin) Public Schools 
(renewal of a formerly held member- 
ship) 

Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 


D. C. 


California Junior College Association 
Finances 


At the annual meeting of the Council 
in 1952, it was voted to change the fiscal 
year to the calendar year. Previously, 
the fiscal year had been from July 1 to 
June 30. In order to bring the fiscal op- 
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erations into phase with the new fiscal 
year, a six months’ interim budget was 
approved for the period from July 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1953. I am happy 
to report that for this period operating 
income for the central functions of the 
Council exceeded expenditures by $14,- 
347.22. Two favorable factors contri- 
buted to this situation. One was the fact 
that nearly 60 percent of dues was pay- 
able in the last half of the year, and the 
other resulted from the new schedule of 
dues which went into effect January 1, 
1953. On this latter point I wish to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation to the 
membership for the almost unanimous 
support of this change. 

The final recommendation of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Council Finances, to 
increase the 4 percent charge by the 
Council for administration made against 
total disbursements of Project Funds to 6 
percent, went into effect in February 
1954. This measure along with the new 
schedule of dues is providing a stable 
basis for self-support. 

Operations of the Council building 
from July 1, 1953, to December 31, 1953, 


CALKINS FOUNDATION 


resulted in a net balance of income over 
expenditures of $12,914.61 before mort- 
gage curtailment, interest payments, and 
capital expenditures. 

The Publications Division received in- 
come for this six-month period of $55,- 
397.94, and made expenditures of $48,- 
875.97. 

Receipts of the Central Services Divi- 
sion from July 1, 1953, to December 31, 
1953, amounted to $34,125.71. This was 
$989.66 over disbursements for the same 
period. 

The Auditor's Report of the Council's 
complete financial status for the six 
months’ fiscal period has been published 
in the October 1954 issue of THe Epuca- 
TIONAL RECORD. 


Grants 


During the period July 1, 1953, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, grants for special proj- 
ects amounting to $1,719,761.00 have 
been made to the Council by educa- 
tional foundations, agencies of the United 
States Government, and other groups, as 
follows: 


$1,500 for study and research prior to developing a study of influences on char- 
acter and personality development. 


THE Forp FouNDATION 
$87,000 


to establish an Office on Institutional Projects Abroad which shall serve 
as a means through which American institutions and organizations of 
higher education working together shall encourage and assist the effective 
participation of educational institutions in programs of technical coopera- 
tion, both governmental and nongovernmental, in the economic and social 
development of less well developed countries. The grant is for a three- 
year period. 


Funp For ApuLT EDUCATION 


$26,500 supplementary grant to the Joint Committee on Educational Television 
for the period April 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954. 

$150,000 to provide funds for the Joint Committee on Educational Television for 
the year April 1, 1954, to March 31, 1955. 

$150,000 to provide funds for the National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television for the period January 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954. 

$150,000 to provide funds he the National Citizens Committee for Educational 


Television, for the period July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954. 
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$30,000 to provide funds for the Committee on Television for an approximate 
period of twenty months from October 1, 1954. 


GENERAL EpucaATION BoarpD 
$20,000 second and third semiannual payments for the completion and publication 
of Volume II of a manual on university and college business organization 
and administration. (Total amount of grant, $30,000.) 
Tue Grant Founpation, Inc. 


$15,000 to provide funds for the preparation and publication of a report of findings 
in the Teacher Characteristics Study. 
THe Epwarp W. Hazen FounpDATION 
$15,000 to provide funds for two conferences to be held during the current 
academic year for Fulbright scholars, the Council to act as a temporary 
agent for these funds, which are to be disbursed in lump sum to the 
agencies involved. 
$5,000 to support the activities of the Commission on Student Personnel. 
W. K. Ketiocc FounpDATION 
$4,500 for costs for the publication and distribution of final report of the Com- 
mission on University Education in Hospital Administration. These funds 
were given to the Publications Division of the American Council on 
Education. 
OxLp Dominion FounpatTion, INc. 
$1,000 to Joint Committee on Educational Television for work of committee. 


$1,000 to National Citizens Committee for Educational Television for work of 
committee. 


Exvurs L. Puriires FounDATION 
$20,000 third and final payment on a $50,000 grant to be used to finance the 
pa) ’ g 
project Commission on the Education of Women 
Atrrep P. SLOAN FounpaTion, INc. 


$17,702 to support the activities of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy 
for the period February 1, 1954, to July 31, 1954. 


U.S. Armep Forces INsTITUTE 


$61,960 Contract DA-47-043-IE-520 for the continuation of the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences for the period July 1, 1954, to 
June 30, 1955. 

$8,250 Contract DA-47-043-IE-513, to provide funds to enable the Council to 
furnish (develop, publish, and distribute) a combined revision of the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences’ Bulletin No. 6, 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute, and Bulletin No. 7, U.S. Marine Corps 
Institute. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
$83,500 Contract DA-49-039-IE-17, cost reimbursable, for the purpose of yeaa 4 
ment, publication, and distribution of a handbook to be entitled A Gui 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services— 
Revised Edition. The contract covers the period May 16, 1953, to 
May 15, 1954. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, OFFICE OF ARMED ForRCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


$8,216 Supplemental Agreement No. 1 to Contract No. DA-49-039-IE-17 to pro- 
vide funds for larger volume of Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
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$7,200 


$83,602 


$4,000 


$129,000 


$14,768 


$96,992 
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Experiences in the Armed Services—Revised Edition, necessary for maxi- 
mum usefulness of revised Guide. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


Contract N onr 990(00) amendment #2, increase in funds to provide 
additional consulting services on scientific research and technical problems 
to June 30, 1954. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Contract SCC 22364 to provide funds to assist the Department in carrying 
out its program of orientation and related services for certain foreign 
grantees who will visit the United States under the Educational Exchange 
Program. For the period July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954. 

Amendment #1 to contract SCC 21583, additional grant due to the 
increased enrollment in the American-sponsored schools in the other 
American Republics. 

Contract SCC 22447 for support of the Inter-American Schools Service 
program of aid to American-sponsored schools in the other Americas, for 
the period October 1, 1953, to September 30, 1954. 

additional funds for Contract SCC 22364 necessary to provide for the 
use of contractor's facilities and to cover the cost of orientation services 
for grantees sponsored by the Foreign Operations Administration. 
amendment #2 to Contract SCC 22447 to provide additional funds to 
complete Fulbright program. 

Contract SCC 22584 to support a program to promote understanding 
among the peoples of the United States and peoples of other nations 
and to promote friendship and respect among the peoples of other nations 
for the United States. 

Contract SCC 22584—Committee on the Leaders Program, additional 
funds to cover increased costs due to more leaders being added to the 
program. (Total contract amounts to $317,790.) 


Contributions to provide financial assistance for American-sponsored schools in Cuba 


through the 


$ 500 
50 

500 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
100 
1,100 


Contribution 


Inter-American Schools Service: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
David M. Keiser, New York, N.Y. 

Johnson and Higgins, New York, N.Y. 

Kenneth S. Keyes, Miami, Fla. 

Lykes Bros., Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Marsh and McLennan, New York, N.Y. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, New York, N.Y. 
Harvey F. Phair, New York, N.Y. 

William A. Powe, Havana, Cuba 


to provide financial assistance for American-type schools in Chile through 


the Inter-American Schools Service: 


$ 75 


Jack Danciger, Fort Worth, Texas 


Contribution for remodeling and decorating the American Council on Education's 
Conference Room and President's office: 


$7,500 
Contribution 
$100 


Paul Mellon, Washington, D.C. 
to the Council's General Fund: 
George F. Trommer, New York, N.Y. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIGRARY 
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$110,858 Contract SCC 22906, to enable the Council to assist the Department in 
conducting its program of orientation and related services for certain 
foreign grantees visiting the U.S. under the International Educational 
Exchange Activities, for the period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. 
Contract SCC 22932, to enable the Council to continue the program of 
advice and aid to American-sponsored schools in the other American 
Republics, for the period October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955 
FepERAL Crvi. DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

$5,000 to generally determine the responsibilities of the higher educational 

institutions and their professional staffs in the area of civil defense. 


Preparation of a statement of policy covering working methods and inter- 
relationships between the institutions of higher education and civil defense 


$175,000 





organizations at the national, state, and local levels. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


$6,700 Contract IA-W-305, to enable the Council to assist the Agency in con- 
tinuing its program of assistance to binational centers in Argentina, for 
the period June 1 to December 31, 1954. 


Staff 


Dr. Lewis A. Rohrbaugh, former di- 
rector of the United States Department 
of Agriculture Graduate School and more 
recently director of the United States 
Operations Mission to Iraq, joined the 
staff of the Council on February 8, 1954, 
as special associate. Although his stay 
with the Council was short, his back- 
ground and experience in governmental 
relations enabled him to make a signifi- 
cant contribution. Dr. Rohrbaugh left 
the Council on July 15, 1954, to accept 
the position of provost at the University 
of Arkansas. 

Dr. Francis J. Brown, staff associate, 
has carried out with distinction the re- 
sponsibilities of a variety of programs of 
the Council. On March 31, 1954, as his 
primary responsibility he was made the 
director of the Leaders Program. In 
this project the Council assumes the ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the opera- 
tion of a program under which leaders 
from other countries in various fields, in- 
cluding education, cultural, and public 
affairs, are brought to the United States 
for a three-month period in the interest 
of international understanding. 

On the expiration of his one-year ap- 
pointment as staff assistant, Dennis W. 





Vernon returned to the West Coast on 
June 30, 1954, where he is now teaching 
in Richland High School in Washington. 
To succeed Mr. Vernon and otherwise 
augment the Council’s staff, two new 
members were appointed for one-year 
periods. Mr. G. Frederick Stutz, from 
the University of Pennsylvania Graduate 
School, joined the staff on June 9, 1954, 
as staff assistant, and Mr. Howard R. 
Boozer, recently lieutenant, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, joined the 
staff on June 15, 1954 as staff assistant. 


Publications 


During the past year the Council pub- 
lished fourteen books and pamphlets, one 
less than listed in the report from May 
1952 to October 1953. There were five 
cloth bound books, three Studies, and 
three pamphlets for complimentary dis- 
tribution. 

The final report of the Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion was issued in October of 1954 as 
General Education: Explorations in 
Evaluation. 

There were three conferences reported 
in the Council Series of Studies. Causes 
of Public Unrest Pertaining to Education, 
Series I, No. 56, reported selected ad- 
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dresses and statements presented at the 
Harvard Summer School Conference on 
Educational Administration held in co- 
operation with the Council, July 13-14, 
1953. Student Life in the United States, 
Series I, No. 57, was the report of a 
conference held at Haverford College, 
June 12-16, 1953. University and World 
Understanding, Series I, No. 58, was the 
report of a Conference of Fulbright 
Scholars on Education. This conference 
was held in New York, June 21-24, 1953, 
under the auspices of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Relationships of Education and 
Government in International Affairs in 
cooperation with the Committee on In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons of the 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

Aviation in School and Community 
was published in cooperatioin with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration under 
the auspices of the Committee on Avia- 
tion Education. This reported the find- 
ings of the 1952 and 1953 Institutes for 
Aviation Education Leadership. A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services and its 
Supplement, United States Armed Forces 
Institute and United States Marine Corps 
Institute were both issued as 1954 revi- 
sions of earlier titles. The revision of 
the Guide was the first complete revision 
of the material originally published by 
the Council in 1944 and brought to- 
gether in a complete edition in 1946. 
Copies of the Guide and its Supplement 
were distributed to all the colleges and 
secondary schools in the United States. 


A book, Communism in Education in 
Asia, Africa, and the Far Pacific, was 
prepared by Walter Eells on the basis of 
his articles which had appeared in THE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 

The Council acted as publisher for the 
Commission on University Education in 
Hospital Administration and issued the 
report of the commission as University 
Education for Administration in Hos- 
pitals. 

Three pamphlets for complimentary 
distribution were published. They were: 
Civil Defense and Higher Education, a 
statement approved by the Committee on 
Civil Defense and Higher Education of 
the Council. A Call for Action To Meet 
the Impending Increase in College and 
University Enrollment was widely dis- 
tributed. In the Public Interest was the 
statement of the President of the Coun- 
cil before the Special Committee of the 
House of Representatives to Investigate 
Tax-Exempt Foundations. 

Strengthening Education at All Levels 
was the report of the Eighteenth Educa- 
tional Conference sponsored by the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau and the Coun- 
cil. 

A revised edition of Bulletin No. 5, 
Accreditation Policies of State Depart- 
ments of Education for the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences of Military 
Personnel was published: for the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences, and widely distributed by the 
commission. 

A descriptive list of recent Council 
publications will be found on pages 
103-4. 


III. General Committees 


Problems and Policies Committee 


In the past year the committee held 
three sessions, at Washington on Oc- 
tober 7, 1953; at White Sulphur Springs 


on January 25 and 26, 1954; and at Wash- 
ington on May 21 and 22, 1954. A meet- 
ing is called for October 13 in Chicago. 
At each of the meetings, the chairman of 
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the Council, the vice-chairman, and 
members of the Executive Committee as 
well as of the Council staff were invited 
to take part in the discussions. Dr. 
Francis J. Brown continued as secretary, 
and it is with regret that the committee 
loses him to responsibilities in other parts 
of the Council program. The committee 
welcomes Frank Abbott, staff associate 
of the Council and a participant in com- 
mittee discussions throughout the year, 
as Dr. Brown’s successor. After the nomi- 
nations and elections of October 1953 the 
committee consisted of: Gordon K. Chal- 
mers, chairman; John J. Cavanaugh, Mar- 
garet Clapp, John R. Cunningham, Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, Harlan H. Hatcher, 
James R. Killian, Jr., T. Raymond Mc- 
Connell, Franklin D. Murphy, Peter H. 
Odegard, Hugh Taylor, Warren T. 
White; and Henry T. Heald and Arthur 
S. Adams, ex officio. 

The purpose of the committee is to 
review problems thought to be central 
to education in its many branches, to 
endeavor to analyze some of the most im- 
portant of these, and from time to time 
to publish the analyses to the members 
of the Council. The program of the 1954 
annual meeting is an outgrowth of such 
committee discussions. Another func- 
tion of the committee is to consider proj- 
ects submitted to it through the officers 
of the Council and to make comments 
on these for the use of the Executive 
Committee. A third function consists in 
initiating suggestions to the Executive 
Committee as a possible basis of Coun- 
cil action or study. 

In the October 1953 meeting the com- 
mittee decided to devote the next and 
subsequent meetings to a careful ap- 
praisal of the major issues facing higher 
education and their relative priority. 

To this end the committee devoted 
the January and May 1954 meetings to 
ten propositions, which ultimately were 
reduced to the following three: 


1, ree students to begin valid consider- 
ation of the meaning and purpose of life 
and simultaneously to learn the maximum 
use of their talents to do the world’s 
work. 

2. Representing to the community the idea 
of a school, a college, and a university. 

3. The danger that we cannot man the 
school without complete mediocrity. 


Discussion of the last topic led to the 
formulation of several explicit policies 
designed to meet parts of the problem 
occasioned by the present increase in 
school population and the imminent 
swelling of college enrollments. The 
question was asked: “Can we offer col- 
lege education to all who desire, can 
successfully do, and can afford college 
work, and at the same time give ade- 
quate education to the students of su- 
perior quality?” It was generally agreed 
that we must and that we can. One of 
the chief proposals to this end was pro- 
vision of greater diversification in the 
type and purpose of educational oppor- 
tunities and institutions. 

It is expected that the chief fruit of 
the committee’s work of the past year 
will be the program and discussions at 
the 1954 annual meeting. In addition 
the committee will probably continue 
consideration of some of the subjects 
already reviewed in committee, taking 
advantage of the discussions at the an- 
nual meeting. 


Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 


The rapid increase since World War 
II in the number, scope, and importance 
of federal activities affecting higher edu- 
cation was reflected during the past year 
by the fact that several Council com- 
mittees are now working in this area; 
consequently the Committee on Relation- 
ships, while continuing to act for the 
Council on numerous matters, is also be- 
coming a central clearinghouse for infor- 
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mation on the actions of several other 
Council groups. The Committee on Re- 
lationships heard reports from time to 
time concerning studies of the Commit- 
tee on Institutional Research Policy of 
the effects of sponsored research, rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on Tax- 
ation and Fiscal Reporting to the Fed- 
eral Government concerning changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code, resolutions 
of the Commission on Education and 
International Affairs concerning student 
and faculty exchange programs, testi- 
mony presented on behalf of the Coun- 
cil by the Committee on Social Security, 
and a statement presented to Congress 
by the Special Committee on the Insti- 
tute of Art. 

Six meetings of the Committee on Re- 
lationships were held between Novem- 
ber 1, 1953, and October 1, 1954. Repre- 
sentatives of the committee also met 
with representatives of the Association 
of American Colleges in joint considera- 
tion of proposed amendments to P.L. 
550; a special subcommittee studied the 
need for a federal scholarship program; 
members participated in the Work Con- 
ference of Representatives of Consti- 
tuent Members, held on January 15 and 
16, 1954, to consider major items of fed- 
eral legislation; and the committee met 
in joint session on September 28 with 
the Study Committee on Federal Respon- 
sibility in the Field of Education, a sub- 
committee of the federal Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

Educational exchange.—Serious cur- 
tailment of the State Department's edu- 
cational exchange programs was threat- 
ened early in the spring when the House 
passed the Department’s appropriation 
bill with a cut of $6,000,000 in the $15,- 
000,000 requested. The March 17 issue 
of the Council Bulletin, Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs described in 
detail the drastic effects of this action. 
The Council’s Commission on Education 
and International Affairs requested the 


Senate Appropriations Committee to re- 
store the funds, and the Committee on 
Relationships later authorized a com- 
munication to the conference committee 
on the bill, strongly endorsing the same 
position. The executive branch of the 
government and numerous private or- 
ganizations took the same stand. The bill 
as finally passed provided $14,700,000. 

Conferences on education.—1 he Com- 
mittee on Relationships approved the 
bill providing funds for state conferences 
and a White House conference on edu- 
cation, and joined the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Problems and Policies 
Committee in urging that all Council 
members actively participate, in order 
that issues of concern to education at all 
levels might be adequately considered. 
This action was endorsed by the Coun- 
cil as a whole at the annual meeting in 
October. 

Degree granting by government agen- 
cies.—General disapproval of extending 
the degree-granting privilege to govern- 
ment agencies was expressed at two 
meetings. A special exception was made 
for the Air Force Academy, establish- 
ment of which was approved. 

ROTC _ problems.—Recommendations 
on three perennial ROTC issues were 
reaffirmed by the committee: (1) that 
the Federal Government share in the 
cost of providing buildings, (2) that the 
Army and Air Force be permitted to con- 
duct programs similar to that of the Navy, 
and (3) that the Army and Air Force re- 
lieve the institutions of custody of mili- 
tary property. Some progress was re- 
ported on the third item, since Congress 
passed a bill authorizing the Secretaries 
of the Army and Air Force to reduce in- 
stitutional liability, and the Air Force 
undertook a pilot study in several insti- 
tutions to determine the effects of as- 
suming full responsibility for its property. 

A new problem arose when Congress 
approved a rider to the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill providing that all 
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students formally enrolled in the basic 
course must sign a loyalty certificate. 
Representatives of the Council joined 
the ROTC Advisory Panel and the Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board in protesting, 
as unnecessary and undesirable, the ac- 
tions of the Army and Air Force in re- 
versing their former policy of permitting 
students not formally enrolled to wear 
the ROTC uniform. It was pointed out 
that this step, not required by the law, 
would make it difficult for colleges and 
universities to justify the continuance of 
compulsory ROTC. No remedial action 
has yet been taken by the Department 
of Defense. 

Proposed amendment to P.L. 550.— 
Prolonged discussion, at several meet- 
ings of the committee, concerned a pro- 
posal, advanced by a special committee 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
to amend P.L. 550 in such a way as to 
make a partial educational cost grant to 
educational institutions on behalf of en- 
rolled Korean veterans. Representatives 
of the committee met jointly with repre- 
sentatives of the committee of the A.A.C., 
and the committee as a whole, at its 
meeting on April 15, heard a full ex- 
position of the proposal by A.A.C. repre- 
sentatives. 

A jointly prepared questionnaire to 
Council members was authorized and 
distributed, and the results were made 
known to the House Committee on Vete- 
rans Affairs. Although a hearing was 
held by the House Committee, no action 
was taken to bring the amendment to a 
vote on the floor. 

Recommendations to the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations.—In- 
terest in the work of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations was ex- 
pressed at several meetings of the com- 
mittee. An early effort was made to de- 
termine issues in which the commission 
might be interested and to prepare in- 
formation that might be useful. The 
commission itself was partially recon- 





stituted during the spring, however, and 
no information was obtainable until sum- 
mer as to problems which the Study 
Committee on Federal Responsibility in 
the Field of Education was actually con- 
sidering. Finally a request was received 
from the Study Committee for a joint 
meeting with the Committee on Rela- 
tionships, and such a meeting was held 
on September 28. The two items specif- 
ically suggested for discussion were fed- 
eral grants to publicly supported institu- 
tions and a federal scholarship program. 
At. the meeting, the Committee on Rela- 
tionships first adopted and then pre- 
sented for joint discussion the following 
resolutions: 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. We believe that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to assist, when neces- 
sary, in supporting services of higher 
education that are of special importance 
to the national welfare. 

In keeping with this principle the Fed- 
eral Government has established and 
supported numerous programs in the 
past which offer such services. Examples 
include the land-grant college program, 
sponsored research, and veterans edu- 
cational benefits. We believe that only 
after careful analysis and appraisal of the 
individual programs should any modifica- 
tion of them be made. Moreover, we 
believe that the way should be left 
open to expand existing programs and to 
establish new ones as the needs of the 
nation may indicate—always safeguard- 
ing the American principle of local and 
state control of education. 


bo 


A NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


1. In order to meet the future needs of the 
nation we will have to have many more 
well qualified persons who have had a 
college education. Even today there is 
evidence that serious shortages exist in 
many fields for which college training is 
essential. 

There is also evidence that the country 
possesses a potential supply of talent to 
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meet its needs but that this talent re- 
quires identification, and encouragement 
to continue into higher education. 

8. Considerable evidence exists that one of 
the serious blocks preventing some stu- 
dents from pursuing higher education 
is a lack of financial resources. 

4. Much more information than is now at 
hand is needed concerning the avail- 
ability and distribution of scholarships 
and other aids before we can determine 
what additional aid, if any, is needed. 
Some studies have been made and sev- 
eral additional ones by responsible 
agencies are now in progress. One ex- 
ample of this is a series of studies being 
made by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board for the National Science 
Foundation. 

5. We need the results of such studies be- 
fore we can suggest the place, if any, of 
the Federal Government in the complex 
of agencies, both governmental and non- 
governmental, contributing to the solu- 
tion of this important problem. 

6. We recommend that the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations take no ac- 
tion at the present time respecting the 
participation of the Federal Government 


in a national scholarship program. We 
believe that no sound decision is possible 
until information developed in studies 
now under way indicates whether or not 

rivate, municipal, and state sources will 
i adequate to meet the national need. 


Other actions of the Committee on 
Relationships regarding federal legisla- 
tion were summarized in a special issue 
of the Council Bulletin dated October 15, 
1954. Actions on other matters involv- 
ing executive agencies of the government 
were reported from time to time in other 
issues of the Bulletin. 

The American Council on Education 
is the most widely representative or- 
ganization in the whole area of Ameri- 
can higher education. It must endeavor 
to transcend occasional short-range cleav- 
ages in special situations in the interest of 
long-range comity and cooperation. Its 
Committee on Relationships feels itself 
committed to the long-range concept of 
the Council’s function—and its attitudes, 
actions, and recommendations will be so 
understood, the Committee earnestly 


hopes. 


IV. Special Projects 


The annual meeting of 1953 inaugur- 
ated a program, which has been car- 
ried on in numerous ways during the 
succeeding year, to encourage definite 
planning on the part of higher educa- 
tion to meet the inevitable increase in 
enrollment during the next decade. The 
Council distributed at that meeting and 
subsequently by mail copies of a booklet, 
College-Age Population Trends 1940- 
1970, prepared by the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. Early in 1954, a letter 
to all Council members called attention 
to the need for immediate consideration 
by each individual institution of its fu- 
ture role. A few weeks later, the Coun- 


cil published A Call for Action To Meet 
the Impending Increase in College and 
University Enrollment, of which more 
than 14,000 copies have been distributed 
without charge. 

For the annual meeting of 1954, which 
attacked the same problem from a some- 
what different point of view, the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers prepared a sec- 
ond pamphlet, The Impending Tidal 
Wave of Students. The Council pur- 
chased 14,000 copies for free distribu- 
tion. Additional pertinent information 
and comment have been published in 
THE EpucaTIONAL Recorp, and efforts 
have been made through the Committee 
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on Relationships and other channels to 
make planning at the level of higher 
education a subject for discussion in 
the state and White House Conferences 
sponsored by the Federal Government. 

Two important projects in interna- 
tional education have been undertaken 
by the Council during the past year. 
At the request of the Department of 
State, an office was established to ad- 
minister the Leaders Program, which 
brings to this country every year several 
hundred outstanding citizens of foreign 
nations. An Office of Institutional Proj- 
ects Abroad was also established, with 
support from the Ford Foundation, to 
assist American colleges and universities 
in relationships with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and institutions and 
governments abroad concerning tech- 
nical and educational aid. 

Because of the increase in the scope 
of the Council’s responsibilities, a Com- 
mission on Education and International 
Affairs was appointed to coordinate ac- 
tivities in this field. 

Earlier in this report, I mentioned the 
Special Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations. In connection with this 
investigation, the Executive Committee 
of the Council directed that every effort 
should be made to supply any informa- 
tion requested, and that member insti- 
tutions and organizations should be ad- 
vised to cooperate in the same way. The 


Council prepared and submitted detailed 
answers to a committee questionnaire, 
and, as directed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, I offered to present oral testi- 
mony at the public hearings. Toward 
the middle of June, after the Reece Com- 
mittee had spent several weeks hearing 
witnesses critical of foundations and ed- 
ucational organizations, I received a sub- 
poena to testify on June 17. I appeared 
on that date, ready to present a state- 
ment prepared by the staff and approved 
by the Executive Committee. The com- 
mittee did not call on me, but agreed 
to make the statement part of the offi- 
cial record. No further public hear- 
ings were held. 

The Executive Committee, believing 
that the public charges of the Reece 
Committee staff against educational or- 
ganizations and philanthropic founda- 
tions should not go unanswered, au- 
thorized the publication and wide free 
distribution of the Council’s testimony. 
During the summer, more than 24,000 
copies of the statement In the Public In- 
terest . . . were supplied, most of them 
in response to requests from member 
institutions and organizations of the 
Council. There have been numerous in- 
dications that the Council has helped 
to set the record straight and to 
strengthen the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in their educational system 
and the philanthropic organizations that 
support it. 


V. Conclusion 


This has been a challenging year. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the future 
security, welfare, and prosperity of the 
nation are deeply involved in the major 
issues with which the Council commit- 
tees and staff have been concerned. As 
always in an organization like the Coun- 
cil, the thought in shaping policy and 
the effort in carrying forward purpose- 


ful programs have been widely shared. 
To the members of the committees, 
project staffs, and the central staff I 
once again express sincere appreciation 
on behalf of the Council and of Ameri- 
can education, which the Council rep- 
resents. 


ArtuurR S. ADAMS 
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Reports of Other Committees and 
of Sponsored Projects 


[Some reports, as indicated, were submitted by representatives of committees or proj- 
ects. Those unsigned were prepared by appropriate members of the Council staff.] 


I. General Council Operations 


Committee on Taxation and Fiscal 
Reporting to the Federal Government 


P.L. 591, approved on September 24, 
1954, provides a number of changes in 
the Internal Revenue Code of special 
interest to education. The topics with 
which the Committee on Taxation and 
Fiscal Reporting specifically concerned 
itself were (1) charitable contributions, 
(2) dependency credit, (3) scholarship 
and fellowship grants, (4) irrevocable 
trusts, and (5) withholding tax on divi- 
dends and interest at source. 

In the area of Federal excise taxes, 
the committee supported a proposal to 
remove the Federal tax on tickets to col- 
lege athletic events held during the regu- 
lar athletic season. This measure was 
approved as part of P.L. 324. 


Committee on Social Security 


The Committee on the Extension of 
Social Security supplied testimony to the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee regarding 
the extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage to employees of pub- 
licly supported institutions with state or 
local retirement systems. On September 
1, 1954, P.L. 761 was approved, which 
among other things provided for this 
extension. 

Having completed its responsibilities, 
the committee was discontinued. The 
chairman of the committee was Mr. 
Robert W. Devoe, a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Nebraska. 


Advisory Committee on Publications 
Policy 


The Advisory Committee on Publica- 
tions Policy had as one of its assignments 
consideration of broadening the base of 
the Council’s publishing activity as a 
service to Council membership. It also 
had the task of reviewing publication 
projects submitted by other organiza- 
tions, research bodies, or individuals not 
connected with Council projects, and 
making recommendations for action to 
the Executive Committee. During the 
past year, four such proposals have been 
considered by the committee and three 
of them recommended to the Executive 
Committee, which has acted upon them 
favorably. One project received favor- 
able recognition by the committee and 
is undergoing further review at this time. 

The first proposal was to publish a 
book developed from the articles appear- 
ing in the Epucationat Recorp by Wal- 
ter C. Eells. This was published July 6 as 
Communism in Education in Asia, Africa, 
and the Far Pacific. The book has al- 
ready received national recognition. The 
second proposal was from the Commis- 
sion on University Education in Hos- 
pital Administration. The committee re- 
viewed the project and made favorable 
recommendation to the Executive Com- 
mittee, which approved the project. This 
book was published September 13 as 
University Education for Administration 
in Hospitals. 

The third proposal was to publish a 
series of seven books for the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace. 
These publications grew out of the En- 
dowment program to stimulate an inven- 
tory and appraisal of resources and de- 
velopments in colleges and universities 
in world affairs. The committee approved 
the project, made recommendation to 
the Executive Committee, and negotia- 
tions are now under way for the sub- 
mission of manuscripts on the part of 
the Endowment. 

A fourth proposal was made by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to publish a 
guidance unit for high schools. This 
unit would be aimed at setting forth 
the educational opportunities available 
in the armed services and urging the 
student to fit these opportunities into his 
life plans. The Advisory Committee on 
Publications Policy reviewed the pro- 
posal and recommended to the North 
Central Association that endorsement 
and approval of other organizations be 
secured prior to submitting a final 


proposal. 


Committee on Membership 


The work of the Committee on 
Membership has been of a _ routine 
nature during the year, and no formal 
meetings were held. A meeting of the 
committee is scheduled for October in 
Chicago in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Council. Throughout the 
year the chairman has been in touch 
with the Washington office concerning 
new members, resignations, and trans- 
fers of membership. 

Although the proposal to admit a lim- 
ited number of adjunct members (non- 
accredited institutions) to membership 
received a majority of the votes cast last 
August, there was strong opposition on 
the part of several institutions and or- 
ganizations. The Executive Committee 
of the Council reviewed the matter care- 
fully and decided against a classification 
for adjunct members. 


As of August 1, 1954, the membership 
of the Council was as follows: 


Constituent members ...... 76 
Associate members ........ 65 
Institutional members ..... 953 
5s oe 1,094 


In addition to nonaccredited institu- 
tions, special problems have concerned 
correspondence schools, voluntary state 
associations, specialized institutional 
members, and the transfer of organiza- 
tions from constituent to associate 
membership. These will be considered 
at the forthcoming meeting of the com- 
mittee in Chicago. 
~The Committee on Membership is 
composed of the following: David A. 
Lockmiller, chairman, president, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga; Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, University of Notre Dame 
Foundation, South Bend, Indiana; John 
H. Fischer, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland; C. Clement 
French, president, State College of 
Washington; Laurence M. Gould, presi- 
dent, Carleton College; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor, University of California at 
Berkeley; Anne G. Pannell, president, 
Sweet Briar College; Robert W. 
Van Houten, president, Newark College 
of Engineering; Theodore A. Distler, 
president, Franklin and Marshall College, 
since July 1, 1954, executive director of 
the Association of American Colleges.— 
Davin A. LockMILLer, Chairman 


Pacific Coast Committee 


The Pacific Coast Committee of the 
American Council on Education has had 
only one meeting this year, that being 
held at San Francisco State College on 
May 12, 1954. It was well attended by 
eleven members of the committee, by 
three members of the committees or com- 
missions of the American Council, and 
by Mr. Raymond F. Howes, staff associ- 
ate from Washington, D. C. The meet- 
ing centered around a discussion of the 
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Other Committees and Sponsored Projects 


activities of the commissions of the Coun- 
cil, which were reported on by the mem- 
bers of the committee and by Mr. Howes. 

The major discussion during the day of 
the activities of the committees was cen- 
tered on two activities which the com- 
mittee considered. One was a continua- 
tion study proposed by the California 
Junior College Association to extend the 
earlier study under the sponsorship of 
the Pacific Coast Committee and the 
American Council on Education on the 
subject of general education in the junior 
colleges of the state. The present re- 
quest was submitted to the Pacific Coast 
Committee and seemed to the committee 
beyond the scope that could be handled 
advantageously as the project was ini- 
tially described. The committee did, 
however, ask the chairman to establish a 
subcommittee of the Pacific Coast Com- 
mittee to meet with the subcommittee of 
the California Junior College Association 
to revise the request and gave the com- 
mittee power to act with reference to a 
recommendation to the American Coun- 
cil. These two subcommittees will meet 
in the early fall to reconsider and to rec- 
ommend on the original request. 

The second basic topic of discussion 
had to do with the development of a con- 
ference to be held during April or May 
1955, cooperatively with the American 
Council on Education on the West Coast. 
Considerable discussion was given to this 
topic and the chairman was authorized 
to appoint a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of holding such a con- 
ference at the next meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Committee and of devoting the 
major part of the discussion to this topic. 
—J. Paut Leonarp, Chairman 


Special Committee on a Federal Institute 
of Art 


The Special Committee was appointed 
to consider the educational implications 
of proposed legislation to establish at the 
federal level an Institute of Arts. The 
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bill, because of its sponsor, is commonly 
referred to as the “Howell bill.” In its 
most recent form this bill is identified 
as H.R. 9881 (July 13, 1954). Its pur- 
pose is to establish a program of grants 
to states for the development of fine arts 
programs and projects, to provide for the 
establishment of an American National 
War Memorial Arts Commission, and for 
other purposes. 

The committee held a number of meet- 
ings to consider the proposed legislation. 
When a request was received by the 
American Council on Education calling 
for testimony on the bill, the committee 
met and at the request of President 
Adams considered the nature of possible 
testimony and recommended that writ- 
ten, not oral, testimony be submitted. 

The presentation which was submitted 
included the following statement: 


The Committee, however, believes that 
a number of these provisions of the Bill 
authorize functions to be carried on by a 
National War Memorial Arts Commission 
which, it would appear, might better be 
developed by private organizations or by 
existing federal agencies. The Committee 
does agree that there is at the present time 
need for a Federal Commission in the arts, 
but it feels that at least initially the func- 
tions of such a commission should be limited 
to assembling and disseminating facts and 
to performing general clearinghouse activi- 
ties. 

The opinion of the Committee is that, in- 
stead of the complicated program outlined 
in the proposed legislation, a modest begin- 
ning which would provide for the estab- 
lishment of such a clearinghouse commission 
might well be approved. It is suggested 
that such a commission might be authorized 
for a single year with an appropriation of 
$50,000. The Congress might in its discre- 
tion extend this period and increase the 
appropriation if the first year’s operations 
justified such action. A fact-finding com- 
mission of this sort might well undertake a 
comprehensive study of all of the pro- 
fessions dealing with the arts in the United 
States today. Special attention should be 
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given to the adequacy of the facilities for 
public and private education in these art 
fields. The Committee recognizes that a 
commission of the sort which it recommends 
might well formulate a report that would 
advocate the further development of many 
of the proposals contained in the present 


bill. 
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This statement together with much 
other material has been reprinted in the 
booklet of Hearings on H. R. 9111 and 
related bills which was issued by the 
United States Government Printing Office 
in July 1954. 

—LEoNARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


II. Instruction and Evaluation 


Commission on Instruction 
and Evaluation 


The purpose of the Commission on In- 
struction and Evaluation is to plan and 
review continuously the Council's pro- 
gram in the fields suggested by its name 
and to promote cooperation and consul- 
tation among the several committees 
which are engaged in activities in these 
areas. During the year since the last 
report the commission has met three 
times and has made a beginning in ap- 
praising some of the large problems re- 
lating to instruction and _ evaluation 
which it may wish to recommend for 
Council attention, either through exist- 
ing or new committees or through other 
approaches. 

The commission began its work with 
an extended discussion of general educa- 
tion objectives, approaches and _ prob- 
lems, “general education” being broadly 
defined. Dr. Russell M. Cooper and Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler, members of the com- 
mission, and the Reverend Bernard T. 
Rattigan of Catholic University, a guest 
of the commission, made presentations 
from different perspectives as a basis for 
general discussion. Plans have been 
made to adapt these presentations for 
possible publication. 

The initial discussion of general edu- 
cation objectives and problems led the 
commission to develop for its February 
1954 meeting a comprehensive listing of 
specific issues and problems related to 


instruction. Members desired to have 
a detailed “map of the territory” for 
which the commission has responsibility, 
and the list of problems which was com- 
piled from suggestions of the members 
and from other sources includes dozens 
of issues classified according to: philoso- 
phies and objectives of instruction; cur- 
riculum, materials of instruction and 
their organization; preparation and in- 
service education of teachers and the 
improvement of instruction; administra- 
tive, professional and other factors in 
relation to instruction; evaluation; ar- 
ticulation; and public policy in respect 
to higher education. A number of spe- 
cific issues were selected to which the 
commission agreed that its immediate 
attention should be turned. 

A number of these issues came under 
discussion at the meeting of the com- 
mission in October 1954, held on the 
campus of the University of Notre Dame. 
Dr. Edward M. Bridge, professor of phar- 
macology in the Medical School of the 
University of Buffalo, presented a paper 
and led a discussion on issues in the re- 
lationships of general and professional 
education. The University of Buffalo 
had made it possible for Dr. Bridge to de- 
vote the summer to study of this subject 
and to conversation with representatives 
of several of the professions. Dr. Bridge 
for some years has been giving critical 
study to medical education. Other is- 
sues which the commission reviewed 
include problems of faculty-administra- 
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tion relationships, educational opportuni- 
ties for gifted students in undergraduate 
higher education, and the more general 
problems relating to instruction for in- 
creasing numbers of students. Dr. Lewis 
B. Mayhew, director of the North Cen- 
tral Association Committee on Liberal 
Arts Education, and Mr. Richard H. Sul- 
livan, executive vice-president of the 
Educational Testing Service, were guests 
of the commission at the Notre Dame 
meeting. 

While the commission anticipates that 
during the year ahead it will need to 
continue its exploratory approach, it fully 
expects to recommend for Council action 
a number of activities related to the is- 
sues with which it has been principally 
concerned in the past. 

—T. R. McConneti, Chairman 


Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences 


In the nine years since its establish- 
ment, the Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences has acted as the 
coordinating agency for civilian educa- 
tion in connection with evaluating serv- 
ice experiences. Organized in 1946 with 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
it was anticipated that the work of this 
commission would be of a temporary 
nature, not extending beyond the initial 
two-year period of the grant. However, 
instead of this expected decrease in ac- 
tivity, the work of the commission has 
steadily increased. In the past year, this 
expansion of commission activities has 
made necessary an increase in staff. Mr. 
Cornelius P. Turner was appointed on 
February 1, 1954, as associate director 
of the commission. Mr. Turner served 
in this capacity from the time the com- 
mission was established until June 1947. 
During the period July 1947 to July 1953, 
he was director of the New York State 
High School Equivalency Testing Pro- 
gram, and later was Executive for Pro- 
fessional Activities at the United States 


Armed Forces Institute at Madison. In 
July 1953, he became associate director 
of the Guide Revision Project. 

Perhaps the most significant project 
completed by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation during the year has been 
in the preparation and distribution of 
the 1954 revision of A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Services. The project was 
completed under the directorship of 
Mr. George P. Tuttle. The Guide con- 
tains a brief summary of service courses 
offered during World War II through 
January 1954. In all, approximately 
3,000 service training programs are listed 
and recommendations are made with 
regard to the amount of secondary, junior 
college terminal, and baccalaureate credit 
which might be granted for the success- 
ful completion of each training program. 
One copy of the Guide was furnished 
without charge to all educational insti- 
tutions. The mailing began September 
9, 1954, and was completed September 
27, with a total distribution of 27,005 
copies, including secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education. 

A Supplement to the Guide—United 
States Armed Forces Institute and 
United States Marine Corps Institute— 
was also published during the year and 
copies were distributed with the Guide. 
This Supplement contains credit recom- 
mendations for United States Armed 
Forces Institute courses and tests and 
Marine Corps Institute courses. 

Other publications released during this 
period included a revision of Bulletin 5, 
entitled Accreditation Policies of State 
Departments of Education for the Evalu- 
ation of Educational Experiences of Mili- 
tary Personnel, and two issues of the 
Newsletter. The first issue of the News- 
letter was published in March of this 
year and the second in November. Fu- 
ture issues will be released from time to 
time in order to bring to the attention of 
civilian education items of general inter- 
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est concerning the evaluation of service 
experiences. 

By invitation, the commission staff has 
attended a large number of regional 
and national education meetings to pro- 
vide information with regard to military 
education. Staff members have met also 
with various secondary and college 
groups to offer special assistance in con- 
sidering local problems growing out of 
this phase of accreditation. Two work- 
shops were set up by the commission at 
the request of a group of registrars and 
admissions officers from institutions in 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
The first was held for the southern Cali- 
fornia group on November 15 at the 
University of Southern California; the 
second for the northern California group 
on November 17 at the University of 
California at Berkeley. These were one- 
day workshops with a morning session 
of each meeting covering a presentation 
of the work of the commission, with a 
discussion of the basic philosophy and 
principles involved in granting credit for 
service experiences. The afternoon ses- 
sions consisted of a discussion period and 
a consideration of the specific problems 
of accreditation raised by those attend- 
ing the meetings. These workshops were 
experimental, and the commission plans 
to arrange similar workshops in other 
regions of the country if there are re- 
quests. 

Continued activity in connection with 
the advisory service was evidenced dur- 
ing the year. Approximately 6,200 com- 
munications were initiated or answered. 
Roughly, 3,900 of these letters were in 
answer to requests for credit recommen- 
dations from high schools and colleges. 
These requests involved a total of more 
than 7,200 separate service training 
programs. 

A new plan for commission member- 
ship and organization was initiated dur- 
ing the year. This calls for increas- 
ing the regular membership from nine 


to twelve, thus providing for a broader 
educational and geographical represen- 
tation. The plan also provides for a 
rotation of the membership so that each 
member will serve for a period of three 
years. The following three new mem- 
bers were appointed during the year: 
Dr. Finis E. Engleman, commissioner of 
education, Hartford, Connecticut; Dr. 
Basil H. Peterson, president, Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, California; 
Dr. William J. Sanders, superintendent 
of schools, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Commission on the Education of Women 


The Commission on the Education of 
Women, with its original membership 
intact, has been engaged during this 
year in the development of several proj- 
ects: 

I. It was decided by the commission to 
undertake first, from the wide range of 
research that had been verified by the 
commission as important, some commu- 
nity studies of women’s participation in 
our society. Accordingly Robin Wil- 
liams and John Dean of Cornell Univer- 
sity were requested to prepare a detailed 
outline of their research plan. The plan 
has been approved, and funds have been 
granted to Cornell University by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to finance this 
research over a period of four years. 

This project will investigate: (1) the 
range of roles and statuses expected of 
American women; (2) their overt role 
performance as mother, wife, career 
woman, etc.; (3) their personal char- 
acter values, beliefs, and adjustments 
which mediate between the status pres- 
sures they meet and their role perform- 
ance; (4) factors such as education, age, 
group membership, participation, etc., 
which modify these relationships. 

After examination of existing research 
and careful pre-testing, two studies are 
projected: (a) a cross-section commu- 
nity inventory of role stress among 
women to ascertain the range of situa- 
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tions where role conflict appears and to 
show the specific nature of the roles 
involved; and (b) systematic investiga- 
tion of several samples of women repre- 
sentative of the main type of cross- 
pressures in role conflict. 

Special attention will be devoted to 
the part educational influences play in 
determining role adjustment. It is ex- 
pected that multivariate analysis will re- 
veal many of the specific variables and 
conditions related to role conflicts in con- 
temporary American women. 

It is planned that this research will 
take four years to complete. It is planned 
that in the second or third year several 
other communities and individuals in 
those communities who have evidenced 
interest will be permitted to utilize the 
methods and instruments devised by 
the Cornell group to undertake compar- 
able studies in their own communities. 
The Cornell scientists who will direct 
this study will cooperate in consultations, 
conferences, and exchange of informa- 
tion, as proposed by the commission. 

II. On March 29 a subcommittee of 
the commission met with a highly se- 
lected group of representatives of the 
press, magazines, radio and television in 
New York City. This group agreed that 
women will be expected to perform dual 
roles in American society to an increas- 
ing extent. Individuals present made a 
number of recommendations for the at- 
tention of the commission: 


1. Emphasize the wise and intelligent use 
of leisure time and stimulate the interest of 
mature women in more formal education. 

2. Assist in the development of effective 
adult education programs. 

3. Encourage programs to teach women 
how to manage their funds, to spend their 
money wisely, and to make financial con- 
tributions to socially useful projects. 

4. Extend vocational counseling among 
the older as well as the younger women. 

5. Develop vocational opportunities for 
the older women. 


6. Encourage the acceptance by business 


and industry of part-time work for women. 

7. Develop community interest in ex- 
amining what is needed to help employed 
women and those performing voluntary 
community services with the problems of 
young children and teen-agers. 

8. Include courses or experiences in the 
education of women to develop a knowledge 
of community affairs and how to function 
effectively in community interests. 

9. Survey and evaluate the courses which 
are given now along these lines and dissemi- 
nate this information. 

10. Improve the refresher courses for 
women who have had earlier training but 
who for a period of time have not devoted 
their attention to careers outside the home. 
Make these available at a mature level and 
in local communities or areas. 

11. Determine at what educational level 
girls should be taught the factors in effective 
homemaking and assist in the development 
of programs for this. 


III. A number of doctoral studies, stim- 
ulated by the commission, have already 
been completed, two of which are: (1) 
“A Study of the Concerns of a Selected 
Group of Unmarried Women” by Helen 
Whiteside; and (2) “An Exploration of 
the Needs of Freshmen and Sophomore 
Women College Students for Life Plan- 
ning” by Jane Berry. 

Other doctoral researches are in prog- 
ress, including: (3) “A Study of What 
Negro Women College Graduates Think 
of Their College Education” by Jeanne 
Noble. 

Further research following along 
somewhat the same lines as Dr. Berry’s 
is under way at Keuka College and at 
Washington State University. Several 
other studies of interest to the commis- 
sion are being outlined by both college 
administrators and doctoral candidates. 

IV. Members of the commission have 
held numerous individual and group con- 
ferences at colleges and universities, have 
participated in community educational 
forums, have conferred with high school 
principals, deans, college presidents, em- 
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ployers, professional groups, homemak- 
ers, and others regarding the commis- 
sion’s program; have examined innumer- 
able reports of studies submitted by fac- 
ulty committees and individuals; and 
have prepared articles for professional 
journals on the work of the commission. 
V. The commission has encouraged 
educational institutions and organiza- 
tions to initiate independent studies and 
experimentation on projects related to 
their own interests. and to the general 
plans of the Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Women. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education has indicated an 
interest in assisting colleges and high 
schools with promising experiments, eval- 
uation, or demonstrations which they may 
propose. 
VI. The commission met on September 
8 and 9 in Washington with five out- 
standing scientists in the field of human 
development to discuss questions per- 
tinent to the education of women. At 
the time of writing this report, recom- 
mendations had not yet been formulated. 
It is expected, however, that if the scien- 
tists in human development and the com- 
mission are in agreement that further 
research is needed in this area, some per- 
son or persons will be invited to outline 
a plan of research, and the funds will 
be sought specifically for this research. 
VII. The director of the Commission, 
Dr. Althea K. Hottel, by request of the 
Commission, is preparing an interim re- 
ort of the work of the commission which 
will be published by the American Coun- 
cil on Education within a few months. 
While the commission has been suc- 
cessful in securing grants for specific 
pieces of research which it wishes to un- 
dertake, and while numerous agencies 
and institutions and individuals are un- 
dertaking research stimulated by the 
commission, nevertheless the commission 
has not been successful in securing funds 
that are necessary to the coordination, 
implementation, and dissemination of the 


values that are in the many projects now 
under way. Financing for professional 
staff, secretarial help, travel, etc., is ur- 
gently needed, if we are to realize the full 
benefits from the much excellent work 
now under way. 

Our very able director, Dr. Hottel, who 
was loaned to us for two years by the 
University of Pennsylvania, must return 
to her position as dean of women at the 
university on February 1. The commis- 
sion owes the University of Pennsylvania 
a debt of gratitude for their generosity 
in giving Dean Hottel this extended leave 
of absence, and the commission also owes 
Dean Hottel a deep debt of gratitude for 
the magnificent way in which she has 
envisaged and developed the work of the 
commission. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has granted the chairman of the 
commission, Esther Lloyd-Jones, a spe- 
cial leave of absence for the spring ses- 
sion of 1954-55. She will attempt to carry 
forward the work of the commission un- 
til further funds for the central staff have 
been secured and a competent director 
and assistants engaged.—Estuer Lioyp- 
Jones, Chairman 


Committee on Aviation Education 


In cooperation with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the committee pub- 
lished Aviation in School and Commu- 
nity: A Handbook for Educational Lead- 
ership (H. E. Mehrens, editor) in March 
1954. This manuscript was prepared by 
teachers and leaders in aviation, located 
in various parts of the country. It em- 
bodies practical ideas of what works, as 
well as the theory of good school-commu- 
nity relations in aviation education. This 
book completes the publication program 
set up in 1948, embracing new trends, in- 
service education, the curriculum, teach- 
ing methods, and community relations. 

With the completion of the originally 
outlined publication program and the 
furtherance of other sponsored activities 
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such as summer aviation workshops, the 
committee is now deliberating about its 
future status. The changed picture in 
aviation education is likely to be a de- 
termining factor in this decision. For 
example, the vigorous growth of the Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council holds 
promise for picking up where the Ameri- 
can Council has left off in aviation edu- 
cation. On the other hand, the de-em- 
phasis on the educational program car- 
ried out by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration indicates a need for filling this 
gap. Thus, the close of the 1953-54 year 
found the Committee on Aviation Edu- 
cation reviewing its past activities and 
formulating a recommendation for the 
Council concerning its status and future. 

—Harry Barp, Chairman 


Committee on College Teaching 


Conferences on the preparation and in- 
service growth and development of col- 
lege teachers which were sponsored by 
the Council and the Office of Education 
in 1949 and 1950 led directly to the ap- 
pointment in 1952 of the Committee on 
College Teaching. The committee’s pur- 
pose is as broad and as vital as the prob- 
lem of achieving effective teaching in the 
classrooms and laboratories of the col- 
leges and universities of the country. 
The considerations which led to the com- 
mittee’s appointment have been empha- 
sized by the certainty of enlarged college 
enrollments during the years ahead, 
when the sources of well-qualified teach- 
ers will be in seriously short supply. 

The committee was unable to develop 
during the past year a program which 
would command the financial support 
which is needed if it is to become fully 
active. A number of proposals are pend- 
ing at the present time and there is every 
indication that the committee will de- 
velop a positive program during the year 


ahead. 


Committee on Measurement and 
Evaluation 


Since its establishment in 1949 the com- 
mittee has devoted its attention almost 
exclusively to the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education, a 
three-year project under the direction of 
Dr. Paul L. Dressel. The active phases 
of the Cooperative Study came to an end 
on June 30, 1953, and the report of Dr. 
Dressel and the assistant director, Dr. 
Lewis B. Mayhew, was completed during 
the ensuing six months. The report was 
published by the Council in October 1954 
under the title General Education: Ex- 
plorations in Evaluation. 

The committee met to consider its fu- 
ture program, in March 1954, in conjunc- 
tion with the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice to which the committee serves as the 
“Committee on Testing at the College 
Level.” A subcommittee had been desig- 
nated in advance of the meeting to formu- 
late recommendations for the commit- 
tee. A basic consideration was whether 
the membership as now constituted de- 
sired to work chiefly in the field of gen- 
eral education or to fulfill more broadly 
the functions indicated by the commit- 
tee’s name. 

Following the establishment of the 
Educational Testing Service in 1948, the 
Executive Committee desired that the 
Council continue its concern with mat- 
ters of policy and objectives in tests and 
measurements, without responsibility for 
test administration. Thus when the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Evaluation 
was appointed in 1949 as successor to 
the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, its chief task was expected to 
be one of critical analysis in respect to 
test needs and test problems. The early 
and continued preoccupation of the com- 
mittee with the Cooperative Study repre- 
sented to some degree a restriction of the 
functions which had originally been en- 
visaged, and at the spring 1954 meeting 
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the membership was unanimous in the 
view that a broader approach to the orig- 
inal purposes was desirable. A number 
of proposals for research and other work 
in the measurement field were discussed 
at length. 

The year ahead promises to be one of 
some uncertainty, as specific proposals 
for committee activities are formulated 
and funds are sought to activate such 
programs. Some reconstitution of the 
membership of the Committee was rec- 
ommended by the group and will be 
made at the time of the annual review of 
Council committee memberships in Jan- 
uary 1955.—Paut R. ANnperson, Chair- 
man 


Teacher Characteristics Study 


Nature of the project—1953-54 was 
the final year of the six-year study of the 
characteristics of teachers and their iden- 
tification conducted under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education 
with subsidies provided by the Grant 
Foundation. A report of the complete 
study is in preparation and will be pub- 
lished by the Council during the coming 
year. 

The major undertakings of the six- 
year project fall in four areas: (1) the 
identification of criteria of teacher be- 
havior; (2) the development and refine- 
ment of predictor materials; (3) method- 
ological studies in item analysis and 
criterion analysis; (4) surveys of teacher 
characteristics with national samples of 
teachers. 

Special studies completed during 1953- 
54.—During 1953-54 revised forms of the 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule were 
prepared for elementary teachers, social 
studies-English teachers, and mathe- 
matics-science teachers. These were em- 
ployed in continuing studies, including a 
survey of a representative sample of 
teachers throughout the United States. 
A number of technical and methodolog- 
ical studies also were conducted, dealing 


principally with methods of item analysis, 
criterion analysis, and the validation of 
predictor materials. 

Among the special studies undertaken 
during the year were the following: (1) 
pupil change in relation to teacher be- 
havior; (2) follow-up of teachers in the 
service who completed the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Schedule at time of application 
for employment; (3) follow-up of teach- 
ers in service who completed the Teacher 
Characteristics Schedule for students; 
(4) variability of response of teachers to 
the Teacher Characteristics Schedule; 
(5) case studies of selected teachers; (6) 
changes in observed teacher behavior 
over varying periods of time; and (7) 
surveys of teacher characteristics based 
on national samples of in-service teach- 
ers. 

Publications.—Publications of the 
Teacher Characteristics Study during 
1953-54 include: Dr. Glen Fulkerson, “A 
Resumé of Current Teacher Personnel 
Research”; Dr. David G. Ryans, “Notes 
on the Rating of Teacher Performance” 
and “A Statistical Analysis of Certain 
Educational Viewpoints Held by Teach- 
ers”; and Dr. Edwin Wandt, “A Compari- 
son of the Attitudes of Contrasting 
Groups of Teachers.” A progress report 
of the project appeared under the title 
“The Investigation of Teacher Charac- 
teristics” in the October 1953 number of 
THe EpvucaTIonaAL Recorp.—Davp G. 
Ryans, Director 


Committee on Television 


Four meetings of the Committee on 
Television have been held since the last 
annual meeting of the Council—October 
13, 1953, January 22, March 26, and June 
25, 1954. 

The committee was established in 
March 1952 with its basic work directed 
toward seeing that all activities in the 
field of educational television find ex- 
pression in genuinely educational objec- 
tives. The Fund for Adult Education 
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originally granted $25,000 for the sup- 
port of the committee and in July 1954 
made an additional grant of $30,000 to 
support the committee’s work through 
May 1956. 

Close liaison is maintained with the 
other organizations working nationally in 
the field of educational television, and 
the principal staff person from the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television 
and the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television are invited to 
each meeting to report on the work of 
their groups. The president of the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center is 
a member of the committee. 

The committee continues to publish 
the Educational Television Newsletter, 
which is circulated to the entire Council 
membership and to an additional mailing 
list of 1,250 educators with special in- 
terest in the subject. 

Several projects have been developed 
and approved by this committee and it is 
hoped that additional funds can be se- 
cured so that a conference can be held 
on research aspects of educational televi- 
sion as well as one planned to enlist fur- 
ther interest of subject-matter specialists 
in development of program ideas in their 
own areas. 


Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education 


The Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education continues its efforts 
to promote better understanding and co- 
operation among all persons engaged in 
teacher education. A major effort is di- 
rected toward bringing about better co- 
operation between the two large groups 
of teacher educators represented by the 
liberal arts colleges and the teachers col- 
leges. Preliminary steps in this direction 
were outlined in last year’s report. Since 
then some changes in plans have been 
adopted. 

Following the annual meeting in May 
1952, a planning committee was organ- 


ized and steps were taken to call a na- 
tional conference of teacher educators 
with large representation from liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges. At this 
stage in the planning, it was assumed that 
major disagreements and agreements 
might well be identified in such a na- 
tional conference and that leaders in 
teacher education in both liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges might 
thereafter take steps to extend the areas 
of agreement and reduce the areas of 
disagreement. 

After consultation with an official of 
one of the large foundations and after 
lengthy discussion at the annual CCTE 
meeting in October 1953, it was decided 
that the first step might better be an in- 
tensive study of the underlying causes of 
disagreement and of the more promising 
bases for increasing the areas of accord 
in the field of teacher education. As ex- 
pressed by one person it was felt desir- 
able that we first “diagnose the illness,” 
if any, and at the same time, identify 
by field studies the most promising ave- 
nues for promoting agreement. The next 
step after completing such a study will 
be determined when the findings of the 
study have been evaluated. There may 
be a national conference, or some other 
means may be adopted for the further 
promotion of understanding and coopera- 
tion. We are now seeking an eminent 
person of proved competence to be di- 
rector of the study. It is hoped that the 
director of the study may be appointed 
and the study started early in 1954-55. 

The annual meeting of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
was held in Washington, D. C., on Satur- 
day and Sunday, October 10 and 11, 
1953. This meeting was attended by 
thirty delegates of member organiza- 
tions and five guests. Considerable at- 
tention was given to a discussion of the 
efforts of CCTE to organize the study of 
agreements and disagreements in teacher 
education. The outcome of this discus- 
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sion has been indicated in the paragraphs 
above. Most of the rest of the annual 
meeting was devoted to an examination 
of the work of state councils on teacher 
education. Such state councils are now 
in operation in thirty-one states. Their 
purpose is generally to coordinate efforts 
in the field of teacher education within 
each state and to provide a medium for 
the exchange of ideas and thereby the 
improvement of teacher education. The 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation has long been interested in the 
work of the state councils. It has en- 
couraged states to set up state councils 
and has helped them to organize their 
work. It shared in sponsoring a work- 
shop in Estes Park during the summer 
of 1948 which prepared a manual for the 
guidance of state councils. 

It seemed appropriate to take this 
new look at the state councils on teacher 
education in the annual meeting. The 
discussion served to reacquaint CCTE 
members with the work of the state coun- 
cils. Furthermore the state councils are 
appropriate agencies through which 
CCTE should work in promoting its 
study of agreements and disagreements 
in teacher education. The state coun- 
cils have representation from liberal arts 
colleges and teachers colleges as well as 
from the state departments of education 
and from the profession generally. It 
was felt that the discussion in this an- 
nual meeting laid a groundwork for the 
further activity by CCTE whenever 
funds are obtained to finance its major 
project. It is hoped that the discussion 
proved to be helpful also to the dele- 
gates from the state departments of edu- 
cation and to others who came from 
states in which state councils are active. 
A number of suggestions were made re- 
garding state council procedures which 
may prove to be of value to them. 

In planning the annual meeting for 
October 1954, advice has been sought 
from official delegates and officers of 
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member organizations. After reviewing 
all recommendations received, the CCTE 
Executive Committee decided to organ- 
ize this forthcoming annual meeting 
around a discussion of the question 
“What is the job a good teacher can 
and should be expected to accomplish?” 
This question seemed to arouse more 
concern among representatives of mem- 
ber organizations than any other topic 
proposed. It apparently represents one 
of the bases for disagreement and confu- 
sion. The answer is basic to work on the 
major CCTE project. In the discussions 
at the annual meeting, it is hoped that 
at least criteria may be developed for 
appraising activities of teachers. The 
outcomes will be reported to the director 
of the major project as soon as he is ap- 
pointed and should be helpful to him and 
his staff as they plan the specific steps 
in the proposed study. It is hoped, 
of course, that the discussions will be 
helpful also to member organizations— 
all of which are concerned about the 
work of the teacher as well as the 
preparation of teachers. In planning 
the discussions, care is being taken to 
give important attention to presentations 
by classroom teachers as well as to the 
thinking and judgment of supervisors, 
principals, teacher educators, and of- 
ficials from state departments of educa- 
tion. 

The mailing list for the CCTE News- 
letter is growing. It now goes to 5,800 
addresses. The Newsletter is obviously 
rendering a valuable service. Numerous 
letters of commendation and apprecia- 
tion have been received. The editor, 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Fitzwater, obtains a 
remarkable response with her various 
ways of getting reports regarding signif- 
icant activities in teacher education, both 
pre-service and in-service. A plan has 
been adopted whereby occasionally an 
entire issue is devoted to reporting upon 
one general area. For example, the De- 
cember 1953 letter was devoted entirely 
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to reports regarding the work of the 
state councils on teacher education. This 
was an appropriate topic for that time— 
just following the annual meeting of 
CCTE which was devoted largely to the 
state councils. The April 1954 letter 
was given over to brief summaries of 
criticisms of education together with 
summaries of answers to criticisms as 
they have appeared in print. There was 
so much to be reported in this News- 
letter, that it was expanded to six pages 
instead of the usual four. This News- 
letter on criticisms received a most favor- 
able response from the field. A total 
of nearly 800 copies of it were mailed 
upon request in addition to those sent out 
to the regular mailing list. In the near 
future it is planned to have one special 
edition devoted to summer workshops on 
teacher education, one on accreditation, 
and perhaps one to cooperative endeavors 
within states. 

The membership of CCTE now con- 
sists of twenty-two national and regional 
organizations. This is an increase of two 
members during the year. No organiza- 
tion withdrew and two new member or- 
ganizations were admitted. The two new 
members are the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association and the Cooperative 
Bureau for Teachers. Invitations are 
now going to several additional organiza- 
tions. 

The problem of financing CCTE re- 
mains the same as reported a year ago. 
During 1953-54 the dues collected from 
member organizations increased slightly 
over the year preceding. As the number 
of members increases, it is probable that 
the amount collected in dues may also 
increase. It is unlikely however that 
CCTE can continue anything like its 
present services if the subsidy received 
from the American Council on Education 
is reduced. 

During this third year of my service as 
chairman of the CCTE, I have become 
more convinced than ever that it is de- 


sirable for the American Council on Edu- 
cation to have a subsidiary agency active 
in the field of teacher education. It 
seems quite clear that there is a consider- 
able need for some agency to work con- 
stantly for greater cooperation and in- 
creased feeling of mutuality among all 
persons engaged in teacher education in 
this country. The American Council on 
Education is in the most favorable posi- 
tion to provide the coordinating influence 
needed for the diverse groups involved. 
The appropriation requested for 1954-55 
is $4,500. I hope that the value of the 
activities and services of CCTE in the 
field of teacher education are so apparent 
that the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education will con- 
tinue to provide financial support for this 
important phase of higher education. 

May I again express my pleasure in 
serving CCTE with the help that Presi- 
dent Adams and the members of the 
Council staff have given so effectively 
during the last year. All of us who are 
officers and members of the Executive 
Committee of CCTE appreciate espe- 
cially the efforts in connection with our 
plan to make a study of agreements and 
disagreements in teacher education. 
With continued help we hope to improve 
the services of CCTE.—Watrter E. 
Hacer, Chairman 


Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching 


During the period since 1928 when 
the Committee on Foreign Language 
Teaching was established, the Council 
through this committee has made notable 
contributions to the teaching of foreign 
languages through research and publica- 
tion. Among the committee’s most am- 
bitious undertakings has been the pe- 
riodic Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching, of which three vol- 
umes have been published. The com- 
mittee has made contributions to the 
teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
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guage, particularly in bilingual com- 
munities. It is out of this work that 
the Inter-American Tests now available 
through the Educational Testing Service 
developed. 

During recent years the committee has 
been unable to continue its work in the 
sponsorship of research and publication 
in this field because of the absence of 
funds to support the program. As the 
Annual Report goes to press, members 
of the committee are being canvassed 
with respect to the status and future of 
the committee.—Henry Gratran DoYLe, 


Chairman 


Committee on Religion and Education 


The Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation has devoted considerable study 
to the setting-up of an experimental cen- 
ter for the further exploration of what 


public schools can and should do in 
teaching about religion. It is hoped that 
a project limited geographically but 
significant in its program will get under 
way very shortly. This proposal would 
carry out the spirit of the recommenda- 
tion made in the committee’s published 
report The Function of Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion. This report has 
continued to be in very considerable de- 
mand throughout the year. It has un- 
doubtedly had its impact upon the in- 
creasing concern for the role of the pub- 
lic schools in the field of religion. 

Members of the Council’s committee 
have participated in a number of work- 
shops dealing with the problem of reli- 
gion and public education and have co- 
operated with the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education in its 
project in this field. 


Ill. Student Personnel 


Commission on Student Personnel 


The Commission on Student Personnel 
was established in 1952 by the Council 
as a policy and planning group. It is 
composed of four college executives, 
three teachers, four student personnel 
administrators, and two students. Its 
primary function is to give attention to 
problems and opportunities in higher 
education as they relate to the well-being 
and the maximum development of stu- 
dents. The establishment of the commis- 
sion was a part of a larger plan of reor- 
ganization of the Council’s program for 
planning and development. From the 
standpoint of time this was the first of the 
new commissions in certain key areas of 
Council activity. 

It was in April of 1953 that the work 
of the new commission effectively began. 
In the intervening year the commission 
has moved deliberately in exploring mat- 
ters of philosophy, objectives, and ap- 





proaches. It held two-day meetings in 
April 1953, August 1953, late November 
1953, and in April 1954. So far the com- 
mission has devoted its attention largely 
to discussion and consideration of the 
basic objectives of individual students in 
our colleges and universities. 

The commission during the past year 
has been concerned, and deeply so, with 
questions of fundamental policy. A pre- 
vious statement of philosophy, developed 
by the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work, was expressed in 1949 in The Stu- 
dent Personnel Point of View. 

The commission felt that it should be- 
gin to explore afresh the ground which 
it seeks to occupy, recognizing that it 
may return to earlier concepts, but that 
it might in some ways proceed beyond 
them. Speaking generally, our concern 
is with the student, and his total develop- 
ment as a person, as a member of the 
academic community, and as a member 
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of a larger community. This we con- 
ceive to be our concern, be we teacher 
or student personnel worker, dean or 
president. The nature of our task, like 
that of the student personnel field, is dy- 
namic. As we consider and elaborate 
this conception of common concern, it 
seems desirable that we do not at the 
outset limit ourselves to any existing 
statement of philosophy. 

The commission has agreed that rather 
than adopt a credo or platform and seek 
effective means of “selling” that plat- 
form, its function is to stimulate in- 
formed discussion and action. The com- 
mission’s approach is thus to promote 
attention to problems of student person- 
nel work within the content of the edu- 
cational philosophy of a particular insti- 
tution or institutions. 

From the outset one of the major con- 
cerns of the commission has arisen from 
its feeling that on many campuses stu- 
dent personnel work has come to be re- 
garded by both faculty and students as a 
separate service or administrative ac- 
tivity, an “empire” apart from the rest 
of the institution. To the extent that 
this view is held, the objectives of stu- 
dent personnel work fail to be under- 
stood as fundamental in the total educa- 
tional process. The commission has been 
concerned with eliciting greater recog- 
nition of the opportunity which the 
teacher has in working with students, 
and not with seeking to circumscribe or 
diminish the opportunity of the student 
personnel specialist. We thus are con- 
cerned as to whether there are certain 
impediments which prevent the teacher 
from making the student the central focus 
in teaching. 

Another area of special interest to the 
commission pertains to the extent of pro- 
fessional organization in the field of stu- 
dent personnel work and to the desir- 
ability of effective relationship between 
these associations and the commission. 
The commission is most anxious to coop- 


erate with them in the furtherance of our 
common objectives. With this in mind, 
the Chairman was privileged during the 
year to address the National Association 
of Deans of Women and the National 
Association of Student Personnel Admin- 
istrators. 

Still another area of major concern 
pertains to students and to their organi- 
zations. If students are citizens of the 
college community, as such they must 
participate in its institutional operation. 
This premise underlies the philosophy of 
the commission. It is dedicated to in- 
terest each institution in its own way to 
develop on its campus a “climate” in 
which students may have increasing op- 
portunity to serve responsibly and ac- 
tively in community government. 

This, of course, raises a fundamental 
5 er for each institution, namely, to 

etermine what areas are appropriate for 
student participation and under what 
conditions. And this question is not easy 
of effective resolution, but is one which 
must be faced by students, faculty, and 
administration. When student organiza- 
tions say that they want to “participate 
in policy-making,” just what does “policy 
participation” mean? Projects relating to 
this important question are now under 
consideration. 

The commission, furthermore, is con- 
cerned with the role of fraternities and 
sororities. In our opinion they are under 
proper circumstances a potent factor in 
furthering the objectives of alma mater. 
We do not want our colleges and uni- 
versities to lose the benefit of this great 
potential. Because of this conviction the 
commission is seriously considering 
whether in cooperation with other groups 
we should undertake a study of the cur- 
rent purposes and functions of fraterni- 
ties and sororities. 

Among the other proposals which the 
commission currently has under review 
are two which involve the moral and 
spiritual purposes of higher education. 
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One of these pertains to the role of stu- 
dent personnel specialists in respect to 
campus values; the other, to outcomes 
in the lives of individual students. Funds 
for the latter are now in hand and ar- 
rangements to set up a committee are 
going forward. 

The nature of the objectives of the 
commission, its current major interests, 
the extent of professional organization 
in the field of personnel work, the role 
of teachers, and the involvement of stu- 
dents and student organizations—all 
these factors have suggested that the 
commission has a unique opportunity to 
use its meetings to tackle simultaneously 
a number of its major objectives, par- 
ticularly if they are held in conjunction 
with some of the other groups concerned. 
This we have tried to do. We had a most 
worth-while meeting with the faculty, 
administration, and students of Vassar 
College and of the University of Michi- 
gan. In the autumn we plan to meet 
with the Western Personnel Institute 
as well as the Associated Colleges of 
Claremont. 

The commission’s basic and continu- 
ing objective is to appraise and reap- 
praise the philosophy and procedures 
in higher education relative to the maxi- 
mum growth of students, and to stimu- 
late such appraisal by other interested 
groups. Meetings for a sufficient length 
of time on campuses, or in connection 
with professional, student, or other as- 
sociations of educators, provide rich op- 
portunities. A major purpose of holding 
such meetings is to give additional guid- 
ance to the commission in formulating 
a new statement of philosophy. This 
the commission plans to issue in the near 
future—ALBErt C. Jacoss, Chairman 


Committee on Japanese Institutes 


There is little that I can report with 
respect to the Committee on Japanese 
Institutes since it has been engaged dur- 
ing the past year almost entirely in the 
task of trying to raise money to send a 
team of personnel specialists to Tokyo 
University for a three-month institute as 
requested by President Yanihara of the 
University of Tokyo. Dr. Yanihara has 
joined with Mr. Kukuo Nichida, chief of 
Student Affairs Section, Japanese Minis- 
try of Education, in requesting that the 
American Council on Education secure 
funds to send such a team for advanced 
instruction to Tokyo University. A spe- 
cial institute of three-month duration 
would be held in Tokyo, sponsored by 
the university for the further training of 
university professors charged with re- 
sponsibility of counseling students for 
the administration of student personnel 
services. Upon recommendation of the 
Japanese Ministry of Education, the Ja- 
panese Diet has appropriated money to 
pay the expenses of assembling about 
one hundred such professors and admin- 
istrators for a special advanced institute 
at Tokyo University. When funds have 
been secured to pay the expenses of 
American specialists, then the project 
will be organized. 

The publication of the report of the 
first visiting team to Japan under the 
leadership of Dean Wesley P. Lloyd has 
been completed, and copies have been 
shipped to American Embassies in the 
Orient as well as to Japanese educational 
leaders. The University of Minnesota 
Press has made available for public sale 
copies of this report —E. G. WiLL1aMson, 
Chairman 
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IV. International Relations 


Commission on Education and 
International Affairs 


Due to the expanding activities of the 
American Council on Education in the 
international field, it seemed wise to es- 
tablish a commission which would have 
cognizance of all Council services in this 
area and at the same time explore the 
fields to determine other needs which 
might well be met through Council acti- 
vities or those of other organizations. To 
fulfill this service, the Council's Commit- 
tee on Relationships of Education and 
Governments in International Affairs was 
reorganized as the Commission on Edu- 
cation and International Affairs. Dr. Her- 
man B Wells is chairman of the com- 
mission, and Dr. Francis J. Brown is the 
staff representative. 

The commission (formerly the com- 
mittee) has met three times during the 
year. At the first meeting of the com- 
mission, reports were presented of the 
specific projects carried on by the Coun- 
cil. 

The specific committees which are in 
the cognizance of the Commission are: 

Advisory Committee on Policy on Wash- 

ington International Center 

Canada—United States Committee on 

Education 


Committee on Institutional Projects 
Abroad 

Committee on Inter-American Schools 
Service 

Committee on the Leaders Program 


In the present period of international 
tension, and the potential role of higher 
education, in developing international 
understanding, the work of the commis- 
sion becomes ever more important. 


Advisory Committee on Policy on the 
Washington International Center 


The Advisory Committee on Policy 
on the Washington International Center 
is an advisory committee to the Council 


on policy problems arising in the opera- 
tions of the Center and its relationships 
with governmental agencies and nongov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The committee has held three meet- 
ings since submission of the last annual 
report. At each of these the chairman 
of the Center’s Committee on Commu- 
nity Participation, Mrs. Harold N. Marsh, 
or her representative, was present; as was 
Dr. H. A. Wann, director of the Center. 
At the September 30, 1953, meeting, the 
committee conferred with representatives 
of the “operating agencies” of govern- 
ment involved in the foreign visitor pro- 
gram, as well as with the federal con- 
tracting agencies (State, Army, and For- 
eign Operations), and received valuable 
suggestions as to the reaction of the visi- 
tors to the Center’s program. 

The committee also met with represen- 
tatives of the contracting agencies during 
a portion of its meetings of February 10 
and April 5, 1954, and members of the 
staff participated in the discussion and 
reported on their programs at the latter 
meeting. 

Among the policy problems arising 
during the year was that of the necessity 
of limiting attendance at certain of the 
social functions of the Center which have 
proved embarrassingly popular with for- 
eign residents of and visitors to Wash- 
ington not identified with the programs 
for which the Center furnishes contract 
services. This matter was thoroughly 
discussed and a policy outlined which 
seems to be operating satisfactorily. 

It is believed that the action of the 
American Council on Education in for- 
mulating a definite set of personnel and 
related policies for its various operating 
agencies to assure that they are con- 
sonant with those of the Council as an 
organization will be most helpful to both 
the heads and the staffs of the groups 


concerned. 
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The committee again wishes to express 
special appreciation for the fine work of 
the Committee on Community Participa- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Marsh, and its many active substantive 
committees. 

The chairman wishes to express his 
personal appreciation for the interest and 
participation of the membership of the 
committee, which is as follows: Living- 
ston L. Blair, American National Red 
Cross; Leonard Carmichael, Smithsonian 
Institution; Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University; Dorothy B. Fere- 
bee, Howard University; John T. Holden, 
University of New Hampshire; Robert 
Reid, National Education Association; 
Rev. Edward B. Stanford, Archbishop 
Carroll High School, D. C.; Francis J. 
Brown, staff associate, American Council 
on Education, ex officio.—Rvusseii I. 
TuHackxrey, Chairman 


Canada-United States Committee on 
Education 


To perpetuate good will through a 
positive program of education is the pri- 
mary aim of the Canada—United States 
Committee on Education, which has now 
completed its tenth year. There are 
twenty members of the committee, ten 
from each country. The officers are a 
chairman and secretary from each nation. 
These and other committee members 
serve without compensation. 

Since the committee was organized, 
seven meetings of the full committee 
have been held. Three of these meet- 
ings have been held in cities in the 
United States and four in Canada. The 
last meeting was held in Toronto in De- 
cember 1953. Between committee meet- 
ings the work is carried on by the Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of the co- 
chairmen and the co-secretaries. 

The committee’s primary objective of 
strengthening the bonds between the two 
countries is furthered by such undertak- 
ings as the following: 
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1. Studies are sponsored relating to at- 
titudes and practices that might build 
good relationships or threaten such re- 
lationships, especially those that might 
influence instructional programs of the 
schools and colleges of the two countries. 

2. Efforts are made to increase the 
amount of instruction about Canada in 
the schools and colleges of the United 
States, especially in those education in- 
stitutions where Canada is less well 
known. 

3. Exchanges of teachers and students 
are promoted as well as visits by educa- 
tors to the other country. 

4. The exchange of instructional ma- 
terials, including films, recordings, book 
lists, art exhibits, and other materials 
conducive to understanding the neigh- 
boring country is encouraged. 

The committee also serves as a clear- 
inghouse for information on educational 
needs and problems of Canada and the 
United States. The committee has pro- 
duced a number of articles published in 
Canadian and American periodicals, and 
several pamphlets reporting special stud- 
ies. Two of the best known of these 
are: A Study of National History Text- 
books Used in the Schools of Canada and 
the United States (1947) and The 
Growth of Peaceful Settlement Between 
Canada and the United States by G. W. 
Brown (1948). In 1951 an extensive 
study of the news published in repre- 
sentative newspapers of the two coun- 
tries was conducted for the committee by 
the Ryerson Institute of Technology and 
the University of Michigan School of 
Journalism. A pamphlet outlining the 
similarities and differences in the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United 
States is now in draft form. 

Early in June 1953 a project to identify 
the significant values which are common 
to the people of the two neighboring 
nations was undertaken. The project 
was made possible by a small grant to the 
American Council on Education by the 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
The plans for the study were made by 
the Executive Committee of the Canada-— 
United States Committee on Education 
with the help of President Arthur Adams 
of the American Council on Education. 
Mr. Dennis Wrong, a native of Canada 
and recently a resident in the United 
States, was selected to carry out the 
study. He is the son of the late Hume 
Wrong, who, after a number of years as 
Canadian Ambassador to the United 
States, was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs shortly be- 
fore his death. 

Mr. Wrong made an analysis of the 
writings of statesmen, historians, and 
sociologists, as well as a study of popular 
writings which related to the ideals and 
values of Canada and the United States. 
His study is now being completed and 
may subsequently be published. It is 
anticipated that it will be of much in- 
terest to scholars in both countries; its 
primary purpose, however, is to assist in 
planning testing programs designed to 
improve instructional materials of schools 
and colleges. 

In May 1954 the Executive Committee, 
in cooperation with a joint committee of 
the Chambers of Commerce of Canada 
and the United States, began an inquiry 
relating to the aims and activities of 
about fifty nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and committees concerned with the 
mutual problems of the two nations. The 
possible values of a conference of these 
agencies are also being considered. It is 
believed that such a conference might 
help to identify the more effective means 
of strengthening the friendly ties be- 
tween the two countries. 

In a publication issued by Unesco in 
July 1953, the following comment was 
made on the Canada—United States Com- 
mittee on Education: 


This Committee has many interesting fea- 
tures. To begin with it is the first of its 


kind to have achieved tangible results since 
the end of the Second World War. [Edu- 
cational Studies and Documents, IV, 6.] 
The foregoing appraisal would seem to 
justify continued efforts by the commit- 
tee to promote its primary objective. 
By virtue of geographic contiguity, of 
common elements in tradition, and of 
similarity in convictions and ideals and 
interests, the United States and Canada 
are drawn together by multiple ties. The 
two countries have striking similarities 
and significant differences, and each 
strongly influences the welfare of the 
other. There is a strong tradition of 
good will and cooperation between the 
two countries. To perpetuate that good 
will through a positive program for in- 
creased mutual understanding and re- 
spect is a responsibility that the educa- 
tional and cultural agencies of both coun- 
tries cannot avoid.—J. B. EpMonson and 
Cuar.es E. Pures, Co-Chairmen 


Committee on Institutional Projects 
Abroad 


As the result of discussions between 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, the Council was 
requested in January 1954 to establish a 
service to help facilitate effective rela- 
tionships in technical cooperation be- 
tween United States educational agencies 
and institutions and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, and between the 
former and the agencies and institutions 
of cooperating countries. 

In February 1954 this request was con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee, 
which authorized the president to ap- 
point a Committee on Institutional Proj- 
ects Abroad and to take the necessary 
steps to set up the service. The com- 
mittee was then appointed under the 
chairmanship of Chancellor Harvie 
Branscomb, of Vanderbilt University. At 
the first meeting of the committee on 
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July 26, 1954, the Office on Institutional 
Projects Abroad was established under 
a three-year grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. C. C. DeLong, bursar of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was engaged to or- 
ganize the office and to work with the 
Foreign Operations Administration to- 
ward the solution of immediate contrac- 
tual and financial problems until such 
time as a permanent director could be 
selected. 


Advisory Committee of the 
Inter-American Schools Service 


Changes in personnel.—The Inter- 
American Schools Service entered upon 
its eleventh year of operations, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Dunn having succeeded Ambas- 
sador Roy Tasco Davis as director on 
October 28, 1953. Dr. E. D. Grizzell 
continued to serve as chairman of the 
committee, and Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Financial Aid. Dr. Harold Benjamin 
resigned as a member of the committee 
because of extended absence on an of- 
ficial mission to Korea. 

Major activities—Despite reduced 
funds available under the 1953-54 con- 
tract with the U.S. Department of State, 
the usual activities were continued, with 
the exception of the Fulbright program 
for Greece and Japan, which was trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare at the end of 
January 1954. These activities included 
the following: 

1. Extension of financial aid to Ameri- 
can-sponsored independent and nonsec- 
tarian schools throughout Latin America 
as an incentive to their continued opera- 
tion as _ instrumentalities of inter- 
American friendship and understanding 
through the intermingling of North 
American and Latin-American pupils on 
the elementary and secondary school 
levels. A total of $90,217 was allocated 
to twenty-one schools of this type, as 
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against $95,700 to twenty-two schools 
during the previous year. 

2. Recruiting of American teachers for 
such schools as requested this service, 
which is available not only to indepen- 
dent schools, but also to those maintained 
by various church denominations, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, and by 
American companies operating in Latin 
America. The Washington office con- 
stantly maintains an active file of several 
thousand applications from American 
teachers desiring to teach in Latin Amer- 
ica, and their credentials are sent to the 
schools upon request. 

3. Furnishing of professional advice to 
the schools upon request in connection 
with curricula, textbooks, teaching aids, 
achievement tests, building programs, 
and accreditation procedures through the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

4. Assistance to American parents who 
are going to Latin America to reside in 
placing their children in American-spon- 
sored schools, and to parents residing in 
Latin America who wish to place their 
children in American schools and col- 
leges. In connection with this latter 
service, a cooperative arrangement has 
been made with the Educational Consult- 
ing Service of Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit organization founded under the 
auspices of Department of State officials, 
both active and retired. 

5. Remittances of educational packets 
on teaching materials, nutrition, child 
care, and other subjects to various 
schools. This service was greatly cur- 
tailed for lack of funds, but it is hoped 
that it can be resumed next year. 

6. Revision of the master list of some 
250 American-sponsored schools through- 
out Latin America, the only list of this 
kind which is available in this country. 

7. Publication of a fifteen-page illus- 
trated brochure outlining the history, 
services, and basic policies of the Inter- 
American Schools Service program. 
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8. In March and April 1954 the new 
director visited most of the grant schools 
in South America and the Caribbean 
area, and made a similar trip to Cen- 
tral America and Mexico in July. These 
trips serve as a valuable means of co- 
ordination between widely separated 
schools. A detailed report was prepared 
on each trip which will be available 
on a loan basis. 

Future plans.—The value of the Inter- 
American Schools Service program as an 
instrument of inter-American good will 
and understanding has been recognized 
through increased funds made available 
to the Department of State for the 1954— 
55 contract year. The total appropria- 
tion was raised to $175,000, as compared 
with the previous amount of $129,290, in- 
cluding the Fulbright program, and 
$128,250 for Latin America alone. This 
increase is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
who visited a number of the schools dur- 
ing his tour of South America in 1953. 

In consequence of this increase, cer- 
tain activities which had been suspended 
for lack of funds can now be resumed. 
These include the publication of a News- 
letter as a valuable coordinating link 
between the schools; the remittance of 
educational packets on a larger scale; 
the publication of the revised list of 
American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America; and the more careful and com- 
petent servicing of requests for profes- 
sional advice of a varied character per- 
taining to the schools in general. There 
are also good prospects for stimulating 
local building campaigns in behalf of a 
number of the schools which lack ade- 
quate plants and equipment. An effort 
will also be made to encourage regional 
conferences of school administrators in 
the various areas.—Wrtt1aM E. Dunn, 
Director 


Committee on the Leaders Program 


On March 1, 1954, the American Coun. 
cil on Education accepted the respon- 
sibility under contract with the Exchange 
of Persons Program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, for the program of ap- 
proximately 250 leaders. Some seventy 
countries are involved, and each person 
is a leading figure in education or cul- 
tural affairs in his own country. The staff 
appointed to carry on this activity is re- 
sponsible for planning the program of 
each leader and in evaluating the ex- 
perience of each after a forty-five to 
ninety day visit throughout the United 
States. 


The Committee on the Leaders Pro- 
gram, Dr. William S. Carlson (president 
of the State University of New York), 
chairman, was appointed to assist the 
staff in the formulation of policies and 
to have general cognizance of the pro- 
gram. A meeting was held on April 13, 
1954. Following this meeting, the staff 
wrote to a number of national organiza- 
tions and to all colleges and universities 
which are members of the Council ex- 
plaining the program and asking their 
cooperation. The response was ex- 
tremely gratifying. The office now has 
a file of 550 individuals in all types of 
institutions of higher education and 
widely distributed geographically who 
are serving as sponsors of leaders while 
they are in their communities. 

The importance of this program to edu- 
cational institutions is testified by the 
many letters of appreciation which have 
been received from the sponsors. Its im- 
portance in international understanding 
is borne out in the statements of the 
leaders in their evaluation interview with 
the staff prior to returning to their own 
countries. 
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V. Institutional Organization and Policy 


Committee on Institutional Research 
Policy 


Established in 1952, the Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy has con- 
tinued its study of the impact of spon- 
sored research on the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country. This study 
assumes particular importance at the 
present time because of the tremendous 
expansion of sponsored research since 
World War II. 

Early in 1953, the committee approved 
a Preliminary Report which has been dis- 
tributed. Late in 1953 the committee 
submitted a questionnaire to thirty-two 
institutions known to have heavy concen- 
trations of sponsored research. In addi- 
tion, comments on the Preliminary Re- 
port were received from representatives 
of government agencies, industry, foun- 
dations, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The replies to the questionnaire and 
the comments on the Preliminary Re- 
port have since been correlated and 
analyzed. 

In 1954 the committee received a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., which provided funds for the em- 
ployment of a full-time researchist, and 
for the eventual publication costs of the 
final report of the committee. The com- 
mittee is now in the process of writing 
the final report and, in addition, is add- 
ing a number of expository chapters 
which will explain in greater detail the 
major points touched on in the final 
report. 

The committee is composed of univer- 
sity and college presidents, vice-presi- 
dents for research, business officers, and 
faculty research workers. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Institutional 
Research Policy is President Virgil M. 
Hancher, State University of Iowa. 
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Committee on Civilian Higher Education 
for Military Personnel 


The Council held a conference in De- 
cember 1951 at the request of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Armed Forces Edu- 
cation Program concerning problems of 
college courses offered to military per- 
sonnel on active duty. That conference 
made a number of recommendations 
which are reproduced in the Council Bul- 
letin 178. One of the recommendations 
was that a continuing committee be ap- 
pointed to carry forward the suggestions 
included in the resolutions. After a nec- 
essary delay the committee was ap- 
pointed in June 1953, and the first meet- 
ing was held in Washington on October 
7, 1953. 

The committee's function is to provide 
civilian institutions involved in offering 
or evaluating off-duty courses given for 
men in uniform an opportunity to con- 
sider jointly some of the problems that 
have arisen and are arising. The com- 
mittee is not concerned with training 
courses given by the Armed Forces them- 
selves. The Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences does not con- 
cern itself with off-duty courses given by 
civilian institutions for military person- 
nel. Such courses, offered either in this 
country or abroad, at the level of higher 
education, are the area prescribed for 
this committee. Some of the major issues 
discussed at this first meeting had been 
identified as early as 1948 by a member 
of the committee (Mr. Barrows) when 
he made a tour of installations where off- 
duty courses were given; such as (1) 
residence requirements of many institu- 
tions, which made it difficult for military 
personnel to qualify for degrees, (2) 
transfer of credit among institutions, (3) 
the difficulty of identifying a sponsoring 
institution for each man, so that he might 
have the benefit of academic advice, 
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Other Committees and Sponsored Projects 


know in advance what his degree re- 
quirements would be, etc. 

At this first meeting the committee 
formulated the general outlines of a pro- 
cedure to get additional information 
from the U. S. Department of Defense 
and from educational institutions. 

A second meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, April 20, 1954. The information 
collected between the first and second 
meeting from the Department of De- 
fense and the cooperating institutions 
was an indication of the fine spirit of 
cooperation and interest on the part of 
all parties concerned. It was agreed 
that individual members would contrib- 
ute to a tentative report which would 
be assembled and edited by the secre- 
tary of the committee and distributed to 
the committee members for comment. 

Since reading it, the members have 
agreed that it would be helpful to have 
an open meeting sometime during the 
annual meeting of the Council this year 
in Chicago to discuss the report which 
considers such matters as (1) financial 
support by the Armed Forces, (2) desir- 
able type and levels of courses, (3) staff 
and facilities, (4) desirable location of 
instruction centers, (5) examinations as 
measures of achievement, (6) provision 
for educational counseling, (7) award 
and transfer of academic credit, (8) 
residence requirements for degrees, (9) 
means of promoting better understand- 
ing between military officers and civilian 
education, (10) interpreting to the pub- 
lic educational opportunities for military 
personnel.—J. D. Witi1ams, Chairman 


Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Education 


The Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Education was appointed in May 
1953 by authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee at the request of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, which supplied 
funds to support the committee’s activity. 
Membership of the committee, under the 
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chairmanship of President Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr., of the University of Virginia, 
included college presidents, a business 
officer, an academic dean, an officer of 
the American National Red Cross, and 
representatives of the academic disci- 
plines of engineering, home economics, 
and nursing. The group worked for 
nearly a year in preparing a report, which 
was published by the Council after 
unanimous committee approval in March 
1954. President William K. Selden of 
Illinois College, as secretary of the com- 
mittee, played an important part in writ- 
ing the manuscript. Copies have been 
widely distributed without charge both 
by the Council and by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 


Committee on Equality of Opportunity 
in Higher Education 


The Committee on Equality of Oppor- 
tunity in Higher Education held meet- 
ings in September 1953 and February 
1954. Two new members, President 
Sachar and Dr. Peter Odegard, accepted 
Dr. Adams’ invitation to membership on 
the committee. 


Three major projects have concerned 
the committee throughout the year: 


1. A Statement of Purposes and Activi- 
ties of the Committee was drafted, sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee of 
the American Council, and adopted. 

2. Decision was made to hold a na- 
tional conference in St. Louis on Novem- 
ber 15-16, 1954. The theme of the con- 
ference will be “Approaching Equality 
of Opportunity in Higher Education.” A 
subcommittee chaired by Father Paul 
Reinert is making arrangements and 
planning the program for the conference. 

8. The committee decided to seek 
funds to carry out the proposed study 
of graduate admissions, and in June 1954 
such a proposal was transmitted by Presi- 
dent Adams to the Fund for the Repub- 
lic. In July the Fund’s president replied 
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that this study lay outside the Fund's 
program. 

In addition to these major projects, the 
committee has cooperated with the 
Mountain States Committee on Equality 
of Educational Opportunity in Higher 
Education by supporting, in the amount 
of $700, the Conference on Equality of 
Educational Opportunity in Higher Edu- 
cation held in Denver on November 13— 
14, 1953. Following the practice of 
earlier years, the committee has also ex- 
tended financial support to the work of 
the Midwest Regional Committee on 
Discriminations in Higher Education; 
but it has been decided to terminate 
grants of this type as of June 30, 1954. 

The chairman of the committee, with 
a research grant of $200 from the com- 
mittee, prepared an article for publica- 
tion which analyzed the progress being 
made with respect to reducing discrim- 
inations and segregation in higher edu- 
cation. The article, “Balm for a Trou- 
bled Conscience,” appeared in the July 
1954 issue of THe EpucaTionaL Recorp. 
—Axtco D. HEeNnpEerson, Chairman 


Committee on Preparation of a Manual 
on College and University Business 
Administration 


The Editorial Committee which is re- 
sponsible for the preparation, review, 
and preliminary approval of manuscripts 
for Volume II of College and University 
Business Administration has held meet- 
ings monthly during the past year. Manu- 
scripts covering all chapters to be in- 
cluded in Volume II have been reviewed 
by the Editorial Committee, circulated 
among members of the national commit- 
tee, and subjected to further careful 
study after receipt of criticisms and com- 
ments from the national committee. The 
revised manuscripts, as approved by the 
Editorial Committee, have been resub- 
mitted to the national committee for final 
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approval. The manuscripts, as approved 
by the national committee, will be sub- 
mitted to the editorial staff of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education this fall. Pub- 
lication will be financed by a grant to 
the Council from the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

Volume II will include a thorough 
and authoritative presentation of prin- 
ciples and policies related to the follow- 
ing areas of college and university busi- 
ness administration: investment manage- 
ment, purchasing, auxiliary enterprises, 
physical plant, nonacademic personnel, ; 
staff welfare, student affairs, legal prob- 
lems, sponsored research administration, 
insurance, and inventory of plant assets. 
This will be a companion volume to Vol- 
ume I, which deals with accounting, 
auditing, reporting, and budgeting, and 
which was published by the Council in 
1952. The committee is pleased to note 
that the principles of college and uni- 
versity accounting and reporting, as set 
forth in Volume I of College and Uni- 
versity Business Administration, have 
been adopted by a number of states as 
the official accounting procedures for 
their state institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and also that the U.S. Office of 
Education will use Volume I as the basis 
for the form on which colleges and uni- 
versities will report financial data to that 
office. The publication of Volume II 
will complete the work of the national 
Committee on Preparation of a Manual 
on College and University Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The committee was deeply grieved and 
suffered a great loss in the sudden death 
of Mr. Ralph Watts in May 1954. Mr. j 
Watts had served as associate editor of | 
the committee since his retirement from 
the office of business manager of Law- 
rence College.—A. W. Prrerson, Chair- 
man of the Editorial and Executive Com- 
mittees 
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Expanding Higher Education: 


Which Way Is Forward in the Social Sciences? 


HOWARD 


T SEEMS peculiarly appropriate that I 
have this opportunity to discuss fun- 
damentals, basic needs, and redefinition 
of the American university, just fifty 
years after I had the rare opportunity 
of participating in G. Stanley Hall's 
bringing together perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished group of European and Amer- 
ican scholars on his occasion of present- 
ing Sigmund Freud and many other Ger- 
man and American educators, among 
whom were Jung, Ebbingham, William 
James, Franz Boas, and John Dewey. 
Stanley Hall, having studied in Ger- 
many, thought he saw, first at Hopkins 
and then at Clark, the dream and the 
maturing of univ ersity as the one insti- 
tution which would stand forever upon 
the rock of freedom to study, to research, 
to teach, to write. “University,” he 
thought, “was the highest essence of the 
intellect, the finest expression of the 
spirit, the surest road to liberty, and the 
most satisfying achievement of those 
who search for truth, mastery, and un- 
derstanding.” Just a little later, Wood- 
row Wilson wrote eloquently in the same 
spirit and dream. “University spirit is 
intolerant of all the things that put the 
human mind under restraint. It is in- 
tolerant of everything that seeks to block 
advancement of ideals, the excellence 
of truth, the purification of life.” Un- 
fortunately, concept and definition, 
partly because they were so stubbornly 
grounded in the ideal, did not prove so 
simple of either definition or attainment. 
This was the dream of G. Stanley Hall, 
which he tried so hard to translate into 
American reality from the first days of 
Hopkins to his last days in Clark Univer- 
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sity, where it is sometimes said he died 
of a broken heart when his beloved Ger- 
man scholars signed the Hymn of Hate 
and prostituted their science and learn- 
ing to totalitarian ruthlessness. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s bitterness was no less dev- 
astating than Hall’s. And yet, in many 
ways, these were the first morning and 
evening of a titanic struggle between 
university and the strange spectacle of 
university goals and ideals and practices 
defeating their own ends, unless indeed 
contemporary man can come to terms 
with some approximation of consensus 
and core. 

The goal and meaning of university are 
the same today as fifty years ago, with 
the main specific core always seeking 
to maintain university as its own integer. 
In the popular reference of Professor 
Bush, the burden is upon the humani- 
ties as the bearer of the original sin com- 
plex; the causal factors rest with science 
and invention; what to do about them 
rests primarily with the social sciences, 
and the total dilemma bears down upon 
the ambition and dynamics of an Amer- 
ica which has been full of movements, 
trends, and eras. Thus, the setting in 
which the university must survive is im- 
measurably more complex than could be 
even imagined back in the first decade 
of the century. For even a half-century 
ago, there was the great continuum of 
cultural development pulling two ways— 
from the sacred to the secular, from the 
individual to the mass, from freedom of 
the individual to considerations of the 
majority, from culture to civilization, and 
always the threatening primary competi- 
tion between the moral order and the 
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technological order. And besides these, 
there are the amazing facts, astronomical 
in numbers, of cultural and economic 
development and pressures that are 
causal factors generally overlooked. 

A preview of our future tasks, I think, 
must be well bottomed in an under- 
standing of the major backgrounds and 
traditions upon which our American uni- 
versities have grown great. There is no 
substitute for the facts, although facing 
the facts is not enough. A half-dozen 
of the levels of university achievement 
will reflect a better understanding of the 
great work which our universities have 
done, their natural conflicts and limita- 
tions in a dynamic, growing American 
society, some of the hazards which they 
faced, and the current dilemmas which 
multiply. 

First of all, we recall, of course, the 
earlier religious bottoming of our Ameri- 
can universities from those days when 
Harvard was founded to give deeper 
understanding and learning to the reli- 
gious leaders of the New World on 
through the founding of King’s College, 
Columbia, Princeton, Yale, down through 
the notable roll call of denominational 
colleges in every state, and all along the 
long road of chartering our state univer- 
sities. There was always the thread of 
religion and piety and humility running 
through the fabric of scholarship and 
learning. This was what the people 
wanted and what the leaders of those 
days, conforming to the early American 
pattern, wanted and voted. 

So effective was this work of the peo- 
ple that the earlier colleges multiplied 
rapidly within the framework of re- 
ligious endowment and atmosphere. And 
in some regions there grew up sturdy 
colleges for men and for women in each 
of the major denominations, and their 
graduates often constituted perhaps the 
major influence in our college education 
of the time. 

There was then the powerful influence 
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of European culture and the example 
of European universities in the classics, 
in science, in philosophy, molding and 
conditioning the ideals and patterns of 
America’s growing college and university 
life. 

From these influences the development 
of our colleges and universities tended 
to become, even as European universi- 
ties, more and more exclusive in their 
assumptions that university education 
and culture found their definition limited 
to something very precious and special 
that could be obtained by only a rela- 
tively small number of the people. It 
was assumed that university must be 
bottomed in the learning of the past and 
the pureness of the laboratory which saw 
science for science’s sake, although for 
a long time even science had to fight 
hard for its laboratory in the curriculum. 

Now, no matter how realistic and true 
that level of university education and 
culture might have been, it was only a 
part of the basic assumptions of the 
“American dream” which was to make 
public education a sort of religio poetae, 
which was to be the open sesame to good 
citizenship and equality of opportunity 
for all men. Consequently, there de- 
veloped another level of university edu- 
cation, symbolized in the rise and rapid 
development of our great state univer- 
sities, starting in the great Middle West, 
spreading southeastward, and then far- 
ther to the other wests of expanding 
America. This was a movement in the 
direction of democratizing university ed- 
ucation. As Frederick Jackson Turner 
has pointed out, through the state, “the 
university offers to every class the means 
of education, and even engages in prop- 
aganda to induce students to continue. 
It sinks deep shafts through the social 
strata to find the gold of real ability in 
the underlying rock of the masses. It 
fosters that due degree of individualism 
which is implied in the right of every 
human being to have opportunity to rise 
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in whatever directions his peculiar abili- 
ties entitle him to go, subordinate to the 
welfare of the state. It keeps the ave- 
nues of promotion to the highest offices, 
the highest honors, open to the humblest 
and most obscure lad who has the natural 
gifts, at the same time that it aids in the 
improvement of the masses.” 

Nothing in our educational history is 
more striking than the steady pressure 
of democracy upon its universities to 
adapt them to the requirements of all 
the people. From the state universities 
of the Middle West, shaped under pio- 
neer ideals, has come leadership in the 
fuller recognition of scientific studies, 
and especially those of applied science 
devoted to the conquest of nature; the 
breaking-down of the traditional required 
curriculum; the union of vocational and 
college work in the same institution; the 
development of agricultural and engi- 
neering colleges and business courses; 
the training of lawyers, public health and 
public welfare personnel; development 
of politics and public men and journal- 
ists—all under the ideal of maturing 
democracy, rather than of individual ad- 
vancement alone. 

Yet the development of these great 
American state universities founded on 
the basis of democratic service to the 
people in many ways followed the same 
trend and level of university education 
in the great endowed eastern institu- 
tions and later in other great universi- 
ties, such as the University of Chicago 
and Stanford. They tended, therefore, 
to become again aristocratic in the sense 
that their enrollment and their curric- 
ulum tended to follow the earlier pat- 
tern of America’s leading universities. 
So much was this true that when the 
second level of democratic state univer- 
sity education was set in the form of 
the land-grant colleges of agriculture, 
engineering, and mechanics, it became 
the common mode to seek legislative 
funds for these newer schools on the 


ground that the earlier state universi- 
ties had become institutions for rich 
men’s sons and for classical education. 
And in those states where the land-grant 
colleges were merged with the state uni- 
versity, the new college took on the name 
of “cow college,” and the standards of the 
university were considered greatly low- 
ered, in contrast to the mid-century 
powerful contributions to the enrichment 
of the rural American culture. 

Then followed the further extension of 
the democratic education policy in the 
establishment of teacher-training institu- 
tions, normal schools and colleges, and 
special technical institutions for women. 
Most of these, in the effort to feature 
the humanities, later were to seek full 
recognition and rating as standard col- 
leges and universities, just as the special 
designation of Negro colleges came to be 
omitted, thus multiplying the units of 
state higher education on different levels 
and complicating the problem of the 
university. 

It was perhaps logical, therefore, if 
not inevitable, that the next trends in 
university development were to be set 
on the quantitative level, seeking to give 
university instruction in all the multiple 
fields demanded in the modern world 
by both the people in general and by 
special interests of varying sorts. This 
quantitative level of university education 
tended to make increasingly greater and 
greater demands upon the financial sup- 
port of the people, thus bringing the uni- 
versity system nearer to the other fiscal 
procedures of economy and efficiency in 
the use of public funds. 

The universities had already moved 
naturally into what might be called a 
popular level in two ways. First, they 
sought to provide ways and means for 
every high school graduate to attain that 
university education which the people 
had come to consider an open sesame 
to success; and secondly, they undertook 
in competitive processes to appeal for 








popular support of the people and to de- 
velop alumni loyalties through adult edu- 
cation, extension work, and public ath- 
letics. 

Now, manifestly, these several levels 
of university trends were not necessarily 
exclusive one of the other, nor was there 
always a clear index of demarcation. 
Rather, they represent university's effort 
to adapt itself to a modern world of 
change and technology which also re- 
shaped all of our other institutions. In 
the midst of these levels and interwoven 
in between them in the fabric of Ameri- 
can college and university education 
were still the hundreds of notable pri- 
vate institutions, seeking nobly to main- 
tain standards and yet to adapt them- 
selves to the qualitative needs of the 
people and particularly their religious 
constituencies. 

Once again the cumulative heritage of 
these university levels of achievement re- 
flected an extraordinary body of learning 
in the humanities, the sciences, and the 
social sciences, and a qualitative and 
quantitative contribution to knowledge 
and to method never before approached 
in the history of learning and education. 

And notable in this heritage was the 
extraordinary personnel of the faculties 
and research staffs of the universities and 
colleges of the nation. Grand professors 
and scholars they were, devoted and 
fearless, self-sacrificing and indefatiga- 
ble, beloved of a vast body of students, 
symbolic of the people that America 
could produce. 

And there was that lesser body of men, 
the presidents, chancellors, deans, and 
other technical administrators, who made 
possible the functioning of college and 
university life on a scale never before ap- 
proached. Many of these were notable 
leaders not only in the field of education 
but also in the general culture and public 
esteem. 

Now manifestly, there have been limi- 
tations and deficiencies in each and all 
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of these levels and in the cumulative re- 
sults. It could not be otherwise. No 
one nor all of these levels have failed 
and to no one or even to several of them 
can be ascribed what has often been 
called the “failure of our college and 
university education.” But they have not 
failed. Our realistic examination of their 
limitations, on the contrary, has for its 
purpose the assurance that they shall 
not fail, but that the university of the 
future, building upon them, noting their 
limitations and mistakes, following their 
trends, will find its promise and prospect 
in the better coordination and integration 
of these institutions in an increasingly 
effective adaptation to the needs and in- 
stitutions of the American people. 


W: HAVE thus far analyzed situations, 
movements, and trends to which we have 
pointed with pride, but we have not yet 
sensed their relevance to the total pres- 
ent dilemma of university. What we 
have said in the attempt to sense the 
meaning of history and the dynamics of 
changing structure of civilization is true, 
but we have failed to ask, “What else is 
true?”, and especially, “What else is 
true?” for university's current situation. 
So we come once again to analyze the 
startling changes which have been mas- 
tering our destiny. 

We do not catalogue with fear or 
dread these revolutionary changes that 
shake the pillars of our world. Rather, 
we look upon them as the real challenge 
and response which bring us to a need 
for diagnosis and direction; a need which 
can be met if we bring to bear upon this 
challenge the same initiative, power, and 
support which we currently give to our 
newer atomic and interplanetary re- 
search. In the contemplation of these 
facets of the total university problem, we 
must do two things: namely, stop our 
routine cataloguing of the startling and 
sublime as if we were merely chattering 
statistical units in a new methodological 
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approach, and then come to a sense of 
the meaning of all that we face. 

To begin anew our enumeration of 
change, consider that fifty years ago uni- 
versity was the main core of what we 
called star-eyed science, with relatively 
small amounts of research done by gov- 
ernment and industry. Now, university 
is a poor third to governmental and in- 
dustrial research, which are literally 
transforming the earth’s profile on all 
levels. Yet with even the limited amount 
of university research, in science alone 
a single laboratory for a specific purpose 
may now spend five times the total Jef- 
fersonian price of the great Louisiana 
Purchase. From our simple college lab- 
oratory we move to a single observatory 
with a million-pound telescope that will 
peer a million light years into space, 
a light year being the distance that light 
crosses in one year—5,805,696,000,000. 
miles. 

And from where do the costs of these 
and other more startling atomic labora- 
tories come? Well, we have usually 
quoted Thomas Jefferson with humanistic 
approval when he inclined to urge that 
we leave all industries to Europe; that 
cities are to the body politic what sores 
are to the human body; and that that 
government is best which governs least. 
The facts are that perhaps 75 percent 
of the people now at work get their in- 
comes from occupations that did not even 
exist a half-century ago. This is the 
fruit of industry, urbanism, and govern- 
mental cooperation in the great indus- 
trial expansion of the United States, the 
unquestioned leader of the world’s re- 
sources, industry, and production. It is 
for this reason that we proclaim our- 
selves the hope of the world. How, then, 
can the humanities, or other facets of 
university, prepare new millions for new 
work that never existed in the great 
heydey of the humanities? Nor existed 
scarcely yesterday, when the social sci- 
ences began. 


We have not even mentioned the com- 
mon everyday varieties of dilemmas that 
stem from the floodtide of new students, 
the shortage of teachers and equipment. 
We have not noted that university has 
rediscovered the elementary and second- 
ary schools, against which universities 
complain bitterly, but on behalf of which 
most faculties have done little. We 
have not mentioned many of the clichés, 
such as the radio, “television fish-bowl 
culture,” the role of football and other 
athletics, or that the freedom of the in- 
tellectuals may have failed because it 
was primarily focused upon their own 
personal concepts and subjective values 
of liberty, advocated for themselves but 
not for the common man. 

Nor have we catalogued the amazing 
ignorance and isolation apparently neces- 
sary to academic specialization. Many 
of our social scientists and humanists so 
teach their specialties as to put their sub- 
ject matter beyond the pale of the aver- 
age student, who indeed has been pro- 
vided few great teachers in these fields. 
Much of the hopeful, flowering re- 
searches are still often atomistic, and the 
semantics of their presentation often 
make them appear as ends in themselves 
instead of means to the greater under- 
standing. Our bulwarks of university 
have let the defense of freedom slip be- 
hind the call for security. Perhaps now 
we merely record with sorrow and in- 
effectiveness how the financial rewards of 
our liberal arts folk fall behind those of 
the professional folk, and have long since 
quit wondering whether education leads 
or follows economic, cultural, and tech- 
nological development. 


Waar can the social scientist say or con- 
tribute? We must repeat that the in- 
ventory of all the prevailing complexi- 
ties and difficulties offers a challenge 
here as in no other great sphere except 
that of war and peace and the uses of 
science for human society. On this as- 
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sumption it seems possible that several 
things can be said. But even so, we 
must remember that the numerous and 
specialized personnel of the social sci- 
ences cannot always agree in the earlier 
stages of their many-variegated efforts, 
and no one or two can speak for them 
all or even a mode. I would like to see 
a baker’s dozen Barzuns and Riesmans 
and others available devoting a span of 
years to a realistic and relentless analysis 
of the American university as such, even 
though they might have to go through 
the hot and cold war of general educa- 
tion. 

It seems likely that the social sciences 
might do more in the study of organiza- 
tion, structure, and processes of univer- 
sity. For we still find it difficult to in- 
duce all the faculties and the governing 
boards and the people to realize that uni- 
versity now constitutes not only a com- 
plicated structure of its own, but in ac- 
tual function and control it is closely 
connected with state and public. There 
are really four cornerstones to the mod- 
ern university: the humanities and the 
liberal arts college; the graduate and re- 
search program; the technical and pro- 
fessional personnel engaged in teaching 
and in meeting expanding service de- 
mands; and the administrative, public 
policy, and educational leadership of the 
total university. And if these are the 
four cornerstones, then let’s not just talk 
about them, but make them cornerstones 
of power, with each having its due share 
and role. I do not know of any uni- 
versity which functions fully and freely 
with the full support of this fourfold 
base. Perhaps the analysis of structure 
and organizational aspects will help. 

The social scientists have tried hard 
to devise and schedule new series of 
social science courses that will bring 
closer the humanities, the social sciences, 
and the philosophy of science. In this 
and his other work, the social scientist 
may come closer to analyzing the total 


situation in frames that provide a living 
reference of working achievement for the 
university president, who must bear an 
increasingly greater burden. 

Of university's main dilemma, freedom 
is the core, and not how many courses 
of what kind are taught. In the modern 
world, either to demand freedom, or to 
profess it, is virtually futile, unless we 
can locate freedom in the structures of 
our institutions. And, of course, all our 
structures have changed and are chang- 
ing. There is a rare opportunity for the 
social scientist to study the structure of 
freedom in the mountainous case ma- 
terial made available, for instance, in Co- 
lumbia’s current celebration. 

Then, it might be that the social scien- 
tist can, in the words of Charles Horton 
Cooley, “make it total and make it hu- 
man.” We have apparently learned that 
science can destroy humanity; but is that 
the purpose of education? We know 
also that if all science is taught, and our 
systems of education sufficiently indoc- 
trinated as to indicate that the human 
mammal may have no more expectation 
to survive than any other mammal, then 
that doctrine will prevail in contradis- 
tinction to the total noble record of man- 
kind. But is this the purpose of univer- 
sity as human society's own most cher- 
ished integer of cultural development? 
Now as never before there is consensus 
that the social and moral order should 
survive the threatening technological or- 
der; and if there is a consensus that the 
total emphasis is upon human society 
as an entity of its own, it would seem 
that the social scientists are about ready 
to join with the great scientists and 
philosophers of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, or to be committed to special 
assignments therein. 

For, above all things, we must under- 
stand that the social sciences are of hu- 
man creation, part of the ceaseless quest- 
ing of humanity for knowledge and un- 
derstanding and, even, palliation. If, in 
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objective analysis, the social sciences 
have not yet learned to measure in every 
respect the range and power of the hu- 
man spirit, they do tell abundantly of 
universal time and process in human af- 
fairs. Themselves part of the scientific 
revolution, they restore to man both hu- 
manity and dignity, whether he has lost 
these to the machine, to swift social 
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change, or to the totalitarian state. For 
all of their jargon, the net result is that 
the social sciences are humane voices, 
whose tracery of “what is” and “how it 
became so” to millions of students must 
inevitably raise the level of social ma- 
turity. And, we may ask, to what other 
voice is the youthful product of modern 
civilization so likely to listen? 


‘Tm DISTINCTION between basic, or fundamental, and applied re- 
search is, in many instances, a difficult one. Stated in broad terms, 
however, basic research is uncommitted research, prompted by dis- 
interested curiosity, and aimed primarily at the extension of the 
boundaries of human knowledge. Applied research, by way of con- 
trast, is usually committed to the search for a solution to a specific 
problem. 

Since applied research has supplied solutions for many of the 
immediate, practical problems confronting us, there has been constant 
and continual applause for such activity. The fundamental research, 
on which the applied research solutions are based, to a large extent, 
has been overlooked or unnoticed. In increasing numbers, however, 
informed persons have been calling attention to this situation and 
have been asking, not only for a realization on the part of the general 
public of the overriding importance of basic research, but also for 
the wherewithal to carry it forward.—From Sponsored Research 
Policy of Colleges and Universities, A Report of the Committee on 
Institutional Research Policy, American Council on Education, 
December 1954. 
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JOEL H. HILDEBRAND 


I AM ASKED to comment on “educa- 
tional goals, content, and practices” 
from my standpoint as a scientist. I 
welcome the opportunity to place before 
so influential an audience some of the 
ideas which have crystallized during my 
many years of teaching large classes and 
of effort to foster instruction of high qual- 
ity in a very large university. I am no 
pessimist about the possibility of answer- 
ing the “Call for Action” sounded a year 
ago in the meeting of this Council. I 
have discussed various aspects of the 
problem in published addresses, and I 
here repeat some of my main conclu- 
sions in the form of numbered proposi- 


tions, in order to facilitate later discus- 
sion. I try deliberately to be provoca- 
tive. 


I offer no original, magic formulas for 
solving our problem. I am skeptical, 
even cynical, about alleged new dis- 
coveries in education. We Americans 
are too easily attracted by simple solu- 
tions offered for complex problems, by 
“objectives” adopted by educators sitting 
in solemn conclave, by clichés, by new 
terms—“general education” for liberal 
education, “workshop” for conference. 


Proposition 1: An institution should 
concentrate its resources upon its most 
important functions. It should not dis- 
sipate them in attempting the unim- 
portant, still less the impossible. (1) * 

Among the latter I would emphasize 
(a) the vast effort and expense involved 
in presenting by lectures materials avail- 
able in print. (9) I am not opposed to 
the lecture, per se, because a good 
teacher can do what books cannot. But, 


* See references, p. 63. 
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when the lecture consists only in read- 
ing a book, it merits the description given 
in a certain German couplet, (6) 


Wenn alles schlaft, und einer spricht, 
Den Zustand nennt man “Unterricht.” 


Which I have freely translated as 


When many sit in relaxation, 
While one dispenses information, 
We call the process “education.” 


Much could be saved if we could give 
up the notion that a student is educated 
when he has amassed 120 “units.” A unit 
represents not his own achievement, not 
even the time he has spent in study, but 
the time his professor has spent in the 
classroom. Books and journals are 
cheaper even than professors, and are 
often better and more convenient as 
sources. 

(b) A _ university need not offer 
courses in vocational practices which can 
be learned equally well later, “on the 
job.” (1) A wise institution concentrates 
upon performing well its own unique 
function. I repeat here a law of educa- 
tion which I obtained inductively: the 
number of courses offered by a depart- 
ment varies inversely with the national 
eminence of its members and with the 
body of significant knowledge in the 
field. (9) For example, while a distin- 
guished department of chemistry listed 
twenty-three courses, a mediocre depart- 
ment of education in the same institu- 
tion offered eighty. 

(c) An institution should be primarily 
a place not of compulsions but of oppor- 
tunities. (1) We spend vast sums on aca- 
demic bookkeeping; we confuse stand- 
ardization with standards; we spend 
major effort, like drovers, upon the strag- 


















glers; we prod instead of leading; we 
waste energy trying to make silk purses 
out of sows’ ears. 

(d) An institution which confines its 
offerings to a limited number, of high 
quality, can dispense with much of the 
machinery designed to safeguard stu- 
dents from unbalanced or unwholesome 
programs. “If you do not put upon a 
single menu potatoes, macaroni, white 
bread, cornstarch, and tapioca puddings, 
you do not have to provide an army of 
dietetic councillors to guard against 
meals overbalanced with starchy foods.” 
“Free election,” which has been widely 
deplored, is cheaper than controls, and 
can yield bad programs only in an insti- 
tution which offers everything “from 
cosmos to cosmetics.” 

The foregoing principles are, I think, 
generally applicable. I come now more 
specifically to education in science and 


Proposition 2: Any serious intellectual 
interest that has been aroused in a stu- 
dent is so valuable as a basis for his 
fuller development that it should not be 
interrupted by a requirement that he fol- 
low an arbitrary plan of preliminary 
“general education.” (11) This is par- 
ticularly important for the strictly limited 
number of young persons who possess 
the stuff of which scientists are made. 
The health, prosperity, and safety of our 
people depend so heavily upon scientists 
that we cannot afford to fail in develop- 
ing them to their fullest capacity. (12) 
The essential sequences in this process 
are so long and difficult that we cannot 
wisely interrupt them for any length of 
time, nor can we expect from “ “general 
education” during the first two years that 
mastery of the basic mathematics, chem- 
istry, and physics essential for advanced 
work in these and other sciences. Sur- 
vey courses about science, given by logi- 
cians or historians are no substitute for 
the competence and contagious enthus- 
iasm of an actively working scientist. It 
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is a for young persons to be ex- 
posed to such men in their early, forma- 
tive years. 

If I were a boy today and were per- 
mitted to listen to Harold Urey, I think 
I might want to start pell mell for 
belemnites or the moon, or if I could 
hear Fermi on mesons I might be- 
gin straightway to qualify for physics. 
Any such possibility alarms partisans of 
fixed curricula with the first two years 
in general education. They fear that if 
a freshman would begin crying for the 
moon, or hunting for mesons, he would 
never become interested in what men are 
doing upon the surface of the earth. 
He must therefore first be broadened 
before he is permitted to follow a sup- 
posedly narrow specialty. A good super- 
structure, it is said, requires a broad 
foundation; hence he must begin with 
many subjects before being allowed to 
concentrate upon a few. The analogy 
is not convincing; architects do not de- 
sign foundations broader than the build- 
ings; instead they make sure that they 
are sufficiently deep. 

I am not arguing against liberal edu- 
cation and I am not advocating narrow 
education for scientists, but rather that, 


Proposition 3: The time to interest stu- 
dents of science in literature, social stud- 
ies, the fine arts, or philosophy, is in the 
later years. (11) The prevalent, contrary 
practice is often supported by analogy 
with a pyramid. My view may be rep- 
resented by a very different, but, I think, 
no less plausible analogy, that of a tree. 

“One begins by planting a good seed in 
good soil. It grows at first narrow and 
straight. One waters and fertilizes it and 
keeps it clear of competing weeds. Only 
as it approaches maturity does it branch 
out, blossom, and bear fruit. Similarly, 
the first interests of a keen mind are 
narrow, and only as they mature do they 
expand to include related subjects, and 
eventually, it may be hoped, the broader 
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reaches of human thought. Philosophy 


is a subject for seniors, or better, middle- 
aged men, not freshmen.” 


Proposition 4: Room should be left in 
every curriculum for study outside 
the field of the major. (1) If the student 
of science is to hear and read something 
about the “humanities,” those who de- 
termine his curriculum must not fill it to 
the brim with science alone. They will 
have to be satisfied to leave gaps in his 
scientific knowledge. This will pain 
those professors who cannot bear to think 
that a degree should be awarded to a 
student who is ignorant of his special 
field. But the professor should not for- 
get, first, that he himself does not have 
the whole of chemistry or physics at his 
command. I have never attended a 
Ph.D. examination where any one of the 
inquisitors could have answered all the 
questions put by the others. We scien- 
tists, fortunately, are not judged by our 
ability to answer another person’s ques- 
tions, but mainly by our skill in answer- 
ing our own. He should remember, also, 
that his science is not static, and no 
amount of present knowledge a student 
may succeed in cramming temporarily 
into his head will long be adequate for 
the future. I had to pass no less than 
six written examinations for my degree, 
but all that knowledge together does 
not total 5 percent of what I now need 
for my work. The best we can do for our 
students is to equip them to go forward 
under their own power. We should be 
training athletes, not fattening hogs. (11) 
This is, I take it, the ideal of “liberal 
education.” We may safely assume that 
a man who has demonstrated ability to 
master a reasonable part of the field will 
be able to master another part, if neces- 
sary for the job at hand. But if he tries 
to cover too many, in an attempt to an- 
ticipate the questions of examiners, he 
will not really master any of them. The 
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best motive is one’s own curiosity, not 
fear of examiners. 

This principle applies especially to 
graduate students. “If we are trying to 
help graduate students to become scien- 
tists, should we not begin by treating 
them as scientists? Should we not en- 
courage in them the qualities of the 
scientist, such as imagination, originality, 
initiative, judgment, curiosity, expecting 
them to acquire the knowledge essential 
to their work, but not insisting upon too 
much more? If so, should not the teach- 
ing and testing be designed to develop 
these qualities and not to keep candi- 
dates forever boning for examinations? 
A scientist is essentially a person who can 
solve problems, not a person crammed 
with information.” (6) 

I have thus far been recommending 
that science be taught as a liberal dis- 
cipline, not as technology, not with the 
chief emphasis upon quantity of knowl- 
edge. I have urged sufficient liberality 
in the demands upon the student’s time 
to permit him to profit by the further 
liberalizing effects of exposure to the 
humanities. If the scientists are willing 
to make that concession, then professors 
of other humanistic studies should, in 
turn, be willing to admit the liberating 
effect of fundamental science upon the 
minds of men. By that I mean science 
from within, taught by its devotees, not 
courses about science, taught by his- 
torians, logicians, or philosophers, who 
describe it as it appears to them. 

The influence of science upon human 
institutions and thought is now so pene- 
trating that science has become an essen- 
tial element of liberal education. Scien- 
tists and mathematicians are among the 
most prominent contributors to philo- 
sophic thought, as exemplified by such 
names as Bergson, James, Whitehead, 
Jeans, Eddington, and Schrédinger. This 
influence is the main theme of Hans 
Reichenbach’s book, The Rise of Scien- 
tific Philosophy. 
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Chemistry and physics can, it is true, 
be taught as mere technology, but so 
also can the languages. (5) And it has 
even been asserted of philosophy, you 
remember, that “it consists of the abuse 
of a technical vocabulary especially de- 
signed to be so abused.” ‘ 

I press the point by three quotations 
which throw light upon “the plight of 
the humanities” referred to by Professor 
Bush, their official spokesman for this 
meeting. Bernard De Voto, in Harper's 
Magazine some years ago, in a kindly 
critical account of the meetings of the 
learned societies during Christmas week, 
wrote, 


Insecurity takes a different form in the 
Modern Language Association, where pro- 
fessors of literature grieve over the dullest 
of all papers read during this supercharged 
week. What depresses these scholars is a 
realization that their discipline is supposed 
to deal with literature, whereas of the sixty 
odd papers annually read to the society only 
about ten have any bearing on literature 
and only about five of those understand 
that it is an art, that it is related to the 
dreams and heartbreaks and aspirations of 
mankind, that the odd creatures who write 
it have the blood and emotions of living 
men. 


Irwin Edman, in his Philosopher's Hol- 
iday, paid this tribute to a great teacher, 
“Other teachers might make literature 
seem a set of documents to be investi- 
gated; no one quite knew why. Erskine 
made it an art to be lived and loved,” ? 
and Brand Blanshard, in Philosophy of 
American Education,. writes, 


While students going to the universities 
for guidance have Test doubling and treb- 
ling in number, while strident alien ideol- 
ogies have been winning much of the civil- 
ized world, the philosophers have been pre- 
occupied with—well, what? With such 
things as the status of sense data, the mean- 
ing of meaning, the reduction of the num- 
ber of primitive propositions required for 
deductive logic, the question whether a 


* New York: Viking Press, 1938. 
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priori statements are all of them, or only 
some of them, tautologous.’ 


In my opinion the professors of “the 
humanities” would have less cause to feel 
their “plight,” and would be able to 
contribute more to the education of 
scientists and engineers if they would re- 
nounce pseudo-science and make their 
subjects vehicles of humanism. 

“A liberal education, in my philosophy, 
is not a package which can be delivered, 
complete, in two years, prior to special- 
izing in a major, nor even in four years. 
It is a lifelong process which can be only 
begun, but not completed, in college. 
It is not a particular curriculum, nicely 
balanced between conflicting depart- 
mental claims. It is not a certain body 
of knowledge, although it cannot be ac- 
quired apart from knowledge. Its best 
teachers are specialists who are not nar- 
row; men distinguished alike for the 
breadth and depth of their scholarship; 
men who not only think contagiously 
about their specialties but who are, at the 
same time, conscious of ethics, philoso- 
phy, politics, and the fine arts.” (6) 

I close with a description of an edu- 
cational experiment of my own. Having 
for many years endeavored to bring some 
liberal education into freshman chemis- 
try, I undertook, last semester, to present 
science as a liberalizing element to stu- 
dents with nonscience majors. In accord- 
ance with the “tree theory,” the class was 
limited to juniors and seniors. There 
were no subject prerequisites. The title 
of the course was “Methods and Concepts 
in Physical Science.” A more descriptive 
designation would have been, “How Sci- 
entists Work and Think.” I advised the 
class at the outset to take few if any 
notes, explaining that I would not ex- 
pect them to memorize and recite any- 
thing I would say. Instead, I hoped to 
give them some new ideas which might 

* Brand Blanshard, et al., Philosophy of Ameri- 


can Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945), p. 32. 
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have transfer value to their major fields 
and assist them to think clearly. 

After explaining my theory of liberal 
education, in order to assist in clarifying 
the purpose of the course, I next dis- 
cussed ways in which scientific thought 
had penetrated into human affairs. The 
following topics were discussed, with il- 
lustrations from the work of others as 
well as myself: observations, experi- 
ments, hypotheses, laws, rules and prin- 
ciples, models, concepts, analogies, paral- 
lelisms, probability, mathematics, its use 
and limitations, the motivation of scien- 
tists, imagination, and the bearing of sci- 
ence upon ethics. 

The way these subjects were handled 
is best illustrated by the questions asked 
in the final examination. In one question 
there were ten terms and statements, 
each to be designated appropriately as 
an analogy, a concept, a definition, an 
hypothesis, a law, a model, a working 
rule. 

Another question listed seventeen 
statements, and asked in what respects, 
if any, each was defective from the stand- 
point of recognized principles of natural 
science. This is the list. 


1. Hot weather causes dysentery. 

2. The population of Chicago in 1950 was 
3,620,962. 

8. The high price of coffee is the natural 
result of the law of supply and demand. 

4. A man 5 feet 10 inches tall should 
weigh 175 pounds. 

5. Dishwasher “Squirt” makes dishes twice 
as clean as any other. 

6. “Sea Foam” is the best detergent, it 

gives more thick, creamy suds than 

any other. 

It would be most unusual to deal 4 

aces in succession from a well-shuffled 

deck of cards. 

8. “Nature abhors a vacuum.” 

9. White children are more intelligent than 
Negro children. 

10. The best measure of the effectiveness 
of a teacher is the average of student 

answers to a prepared questionnaire. 


~~ 
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11. The music of Wagner is more beautiful 
than that of Brahms. 

12. “Reason is the substance from which all 
things derive their being.” 

13. “Some sort or other of totalitarianism 
is inevitable.” 

14. An axiom is a self-evident truth. 

15. “Political institutions are a superstruc- 
ture resting upon an economic founda- 
tion.” : 

16. “Before embarking upon the solutions 
of ‘problems,’ some effort should be 
made by the trustees of foundations to 
make certain that their solution is in 
the public interest.” 

17. “This was the method I adopted: I first 
assumed some principle, which I judged 
to be the strongest, and then I affirmed 
as true whatever seemed to agree with 
this—and that which disagreed I re- 
garded as untrue.” 


The response of the students was 
highly gratifying. One remarked, “This 
is a think course, I never had anything 
like it”. Among the many excellent term 
papers submitted was one which is such 
a good statement of ideals of liberal edu- 
cation, and so charmingly written, that 
I am offering it, with permission of its 
young authoress, as a fitting supplement 
to the ideas I have tried to set forth for 
the consideration of this company. 

She refers, among other things, to the 
uninspired teaching in her high school. 
This prompts me to add a final proposi- 
tion. The crisis presented by the steep 
decline in the number of well-prepared 
teachers of science in the high schools is 
so serious as to require the sympathetic 
attention of colleges and _ universities. 
The shortage of “qualified” teachers of 
these subjects arises in part from the 
artificial requirement of courses in edu- 
cation for certification and advancement. 
Hence, 


Proposition 5: Higher institutions 
should use their influence to induce 
school authorities, in the present emer- 
gency, to employ as teachers of science 
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persons who have majored in a basic 
science in college, with good records, and 
who possess desirable personal charac- 
teristics, without the requirement of 
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courses in education. (9, 11, 12) 

I know of no evidence that courses in 
education are necessary to produce good 
teachers. 


Supplement: On Understanding Scientists 


JUDITH DRAPER JACOBS 


ENROLLED in your Chemistry 1A-B class 
in 1949 was a young man just beginning 
his college studies who aspired to be a 
scientist. Today he has a degree in 
chemical engineering from the univer- 
sity’s College of Chemistry. As, in your 
words, “a degree is not a sign of knowl- 
edge completed, but a sign of a career 
begun,” so this young man has but 
started. 

What makes that young man so im- 
portant? He is now my husband, and, 
indeed, my “career” has just begun, too. 
And a primary incentive for my interest 
in Chemistry 170 is my need to under- 
stand more about science and scientists, 
that I may grow in my capacity to sym- 
pathize with, be enthusiastic with, and 
encourage “my scientist.” 

The word “understand” in the previous 
paragraph is used purposely . . . now. 
Six months ago I would have said that 
I needed to be more “well informed” 
about science. Now my mind has be- 
gun to open up and I realize that to be 
familiar with technical phrases, to be 
able to master the slide rule, is not to 
understand science. 

Most of my studying in college has 
been devoted to political science, Eng- 
lish, and philosophy. I knew that to 
be familiar with the terminology of po- 
litical science or to be capable of reading 
poetry correctly was not necessarily to 
understand a political problem or to feel 
the rhythm of poetry. Why did I fail 
to transfer this understanding into the 





field of the physical sciences? James B. 
Conant, in his book, On Understanding 
Science, put the problem aptly. “Is it 
not because we have failed to assimilate 
science into our Western culture . . . once 
an object has been assimilated it is no 
longer alien. . . .”* 

Partially because I have grown up in 
an age which has tended to glorify sci- 
ence as a field apart, I had a mental pic- 
ture (and I am not alone in the mistake ) 
of the scientist as a man apart, and even 
above other men, different from most, 
dispassionate, nonbelieving, unconcerned 
with the social problems of mankind. 
This is as inaccurate as labeling all 
lawyers as scoundrels or all doctors as 
unselfish servants of society. I realize 
now that being a scientist does not make 
the man. However, it occurs to me that 
the converse is partly true . . . being a 
man (in the sense of being a mature 
adult) does make the scientist. For sci- 
ence, as I am beginning to “feel” it, is 
not the development of the cobalt bomb, 
not the conquering of virus diseases, in- 
deed, not even all the inventions of all 
the ages. Science is a way, a discipline 
of mind . . . a way of approaching a 
task, a problem, without prejudice and 
undue fear. And these are traits, I think, 
of a real man. 

I wrote that I am beginning to “feel” 
science. I think that is quite what I 

* James B. Conant, On Understanding Science 


(New York: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1951), pp. 17-18. 
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mean. For the first time my imagina- 
tion is excited about science. Un- 
doubtedly, I am really thinking, for the 
first time, about what science means! 
Oh, I took chemistry and physics in high 
school. But I didn’t have to think to get 
an A... all I needed was a good enough 
memory to remember the valences and 
what turned red litmus blue and blue 
red! One good teacher who knew his 
subject well and also had a feeling, an 
enthusiasm for his subject, could have 
opened the door to valuable mental proc- 
esses for a room full of high school chil- 
dren in the beginning of the idea-form- 
ing stage of their lives. As it was, we 
were given the inaccurate idea of science 
as being synonymous with test tubes and 
balanced equations! It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that we did not realize 
that there were such stimulating concepts 
such as the idea that those equations 
were born of imagination and inspira- 
tion first .. . and what was worse, those 
concepts were not pointed out to us. 

With that pathetic introduction to sci- 
ence, I could hardly understand my hus- 
band’s feeling, his enthusiasm for science 
as a way of thinking. I wondered why 
he preferred to read, in his leisure time, 
books about scientists and their work, 
even stories about possibilities of space 
travel and life on other planets, instead 
of some “masterpiece of literature” which 
I felt he should read. 

Then one day in class I had my mind 
opened. I had read about Robert Hut- 
chins’ “pyramid plan” of education, but 
I had not read about the “Hildebrand 
Tree Plan”! I shall never forget it be- 
cause it really made me think. “Educa- 
tion is like a tree . . . the basis of a keen 
mind is narrow . . . later, in maturity, 
it will branch out, taking in wider fields 

. the stuff of which scientists and 
artists are made should not be squelched 
by required general liberal courses.” I 
understand now my husband’s passions 
for science to the exclusion of many 
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other fields. He is still in the process of 
“growing a solid base for his tree.” The 
branches and blossoms will grow as he 
grows. I think perhaps I sprouted 
branches without a trunk to put them on! 

I wrote of a passion for science. It 
occurs to me now that in a great sense 
the scientist is not the cold, dispassionate 
technician he is often pictured to be. 
True, he employs reason as the primary 
guide, but his emotions feed his imagina- 
tion and lead him to “dare” to journey 
into the unknown. Curiosity, which a 
scientist must have in large amounts, is 
stimulated by emotions as well as by 
reason. To create something like the 
bevatron takes an adventuresome spirit, 
for to many it would not seem “reason- 
able” to build something and then try 
to find out what it will do! I think per- 
haps scientists could be called mental 
pioneers. Kahlil Gibran, in his book, 
The Prophet, wrote an essay on “Reason 
and Passion,” in which he said, “God 
rests in Reason and moves in Passion and, 
as you are a breath in God’s sphere and a 
leaf in God’s forest, so you, too, should 
rest in Reason and move in Passion.” 
And the passion which helps to move a 
young man to desire to be a scientist 
must be fed, lest it lose its strength and 
die out. And to be a scientist, he needs, 
I think, the driving force of emotion just 
as much as he needs the “rudder” of 
reason. 

Just as it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to keep a healthy tree trunk 
from growing branches, so it seems to 
me that it would be difficult to keep the 
keen mind of firm foundation from ex- 
tending into subjects and problems out- 
side his specific field. This, to me, justi- 
fies the “Hildebrand Tree Plan,” for it 
implies that our keen scientific minds 
won't live always and only in the scien- 
tific field, that they won't be uninterested 
in the problems outside the physical sci- 
ences which mankind faces today. For 
no man can live in an ivory tower, iso- 
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lated from the world about him. A case 
in point is the recent statement issued by 
J. Robert Oppenheimer which appeared 
in an April issue of Time, in discussion 
of his alleged political experiences. It 
was not until he was an adult and a scien- 
tist of already established reputation that 
he “discovered” political problems of our 
time. 

Those few words spoken about educa- 
tion as being like a tree started my think- 
ing about these things. This paper most 
certainly is not intended to explain to 
you about scientists! I am trying to think 


out for myself what science and scien- 
tists are and the thoughts were put on 
paper. If it seems quite an unsophisti- 
cated analysis, that is obviously true! 
For I am, one and a half months from 
graduation, only beginning to under- 
stand! 


(Note: Mrs. Jacobs, in a recent letter, states 
that her husband’s tree trunk is now sprout- 
ing branches. He has been reading Bacon’s 
Essays while serving in the U. S. Army in 
Asia. How fortunate that they were not 
required reading in his freshman year!— 


J. H. HL) 
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DOUGLAS BUSH 


© ONE would ever speak of “the 
N plight of the natural sciences,” or 
of “the plight of the social sciences,” but 
it is always proper to speak of “the 
plight of the humanities,” and in the 
hushed, melancholy tone of one present 
at a perpetual deathbed. For something 
like twenty-five hundred years the hu- 
manities have been in more or less of a 
plight, not because they are themselves 
weak, but because their war is not merely 
with ignorance but with original sin; and 
as civilization has advanced, the means 
of stultifying the head and the heart have 
greatly multiplied in variety and power. 
As a random sample of cultural leader- 
ship, or at any rate of a common atti- 
tude, I should like to read a declara- 
tion of faith delivered some years ago 
by the chairman of the department of 
humanities in a well-known technological 
institution. We will call him Professor 
X. This is most of the report, from the 
New York Times, of his speech to a con- 
vention of engineers. 


Professor X . . . asserted last night that 
it would be ‘ ‘morally wrong” for him to ad- 
vise the reading of the literary classics in 
this fast-moving age of television, radio and 
movies. .. . 

One should read for the purpose of doing 
something with what one reads, he asserted: 
not of shen one’s mind like a jewel, but 
of improving the world around. 

Take up a book because it will tell you 
something of the world . . .; read what you 
want to read, not what you think you should 
read. “This is the frame of mind that 
makes reading worthwhile and often deeply 
rewarding.” 

“For example, it would be morally wrong 
of me to urge you to take up a classic like 
‘David Copperfield’ and to settle yourselves 
in easy chairs for winter evenings’ reading. 
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If you tried ‘David Copperfield’ you would 
grow restive; you would think of all the 
other things you might be doing more con- 
sistent with your daily environment—look- 
ing at television, listening to the radio, 
going to the movies. 

“Moreover, you would wonder why you 
should spend so much time laboriously read- 
ing ‘David Copperfield’ when you could see 
the book as a film, should it return some 
time to the neighborhood movie.” 

The days of the contemplative life, the 
long, uninterrupted winter evenings are 
gone for most of us. 

“The single prescription for adult read- 
ing,” he added, “should be to read some- 
thing different, something that will change 
your mind. Herein lies compensation for 
the loss of the purely reflective life.” 


Engineers are not, to be sure, in com- 
mon repute the most cultivated branch 
of mankind, but did even they deserve 
such counsel, and from such a source? 
The humanities, as I said, have always 
had to contend with the crude urges of 
the natural man, with his resistance to 
higher values than his own, but the 
speech I just quoted from reminds us of 
the many new ways there are of escap- 
ing from active thought and feeling into 
a state of lazy collapse, of passive sur- 
render to unthinking action or external 
sensation. Many people would endorse 
our oracle’s view that one should not 
read to polish one’s mind like a jewel, but 
for the sake of improving the world 
around. The humanistic tradition has al- 
ways stood for improvement of the world, 
but it has always insisted that a man 
must make himself worthy of such an 
enterprise; one of our perennial troubles 
is that improvement of the world is un- 
dertaken by so many unpolished minds. 
Then our touching faith in machinery is 
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illustrated by the quaint assumption that 
a movie is the same thing as a great 
book. And that ersatz doctrine extends 
down through television to the comics, 
which have now joined the march of 
mind by reducing literary classics to cap- 
sule form. That sort of thing, by the 
way, was done, and done much better, a 
dozen centuries ago, and has been com- 
monly labeled a symptom of the Dark 
Ages. But this is only a reminder of 
what everyone knows, and there is no 
need of enlarging upon such powerful 
elements in our popular civilization. The 
opposition to such elements comes from 
the humanities. 

Negative terms, however, are not 
enough. The “humanities,” in the ori- 
ginal meaning of this and kindred words, 
embraced chiefly history, philosophy, and 
literature. These were the studies 
worthy of a free man, that ministered 
to homo sapiens, man the intellectual 
and moral being, and not to homo faber, 
the professional and technical expert. 
And these, with divinity, completed the 
central circle of human knowledge and 
understanding. Divinity went overboard 
long ago; history, which once was litera- 
ture, is now a social science; and phi- 
losophy, though still grouped with the hu- 
manities, has become a branch of mathe- 
matics. Thus in common usage the hu- 
manities mean literature and the fine arts. 
That is an unfortunate narrowing—for 
Milton a humane curriculum included 
mathematics and science and even agri- 
culture—but we may take things as we 
find them and may concentrate on litera- 
ture, which is central and representative. 

One plain fact nowadays is that the 
study of literature, which in itself is 
comprehensive and complex, has had to 
take over the responsibilities that used 
to be discharged by philosophy and di- 
vinity. Most young people now get their 
only or their chief understanding of 
man’s moral and religious quest through 
literature. Anyone who has been teach- 
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ing literature for twenty-five or thirty 
years, as I have, can testify to the 
marked change there has been in the 
spiritual climate during that time. (A 
rigorously scientific colleague of mine, 
in psychology, will not permit the use 
of the word “spiritual,” but I use it any- 
how.) I am speaking mainly of the 
higher order of college students, but it 
would be hard to imagine even the bet- 
ter students of twenty-five or thirty years 
ago reading Dante and George Herbert 
and Milton and Hopkins and Eliot with 
the real sympathy that many now show. 
For the more intelligent and sensitive 
young people of today, and there are 
very many of that kind, are a serious and 
a conservative lot. They not only live in 
our unlovely world, they have no per- 
sonal experience of any other. They 
are aware of hollowness and confusion 
all around them, and, what is still more 
real, of hollowness and confusion in 
themselves. They feel adrift in a cock- 
boat on an uncharted sea, and they 
want a sense of direction, of order and 
integration. And in literature they find, 
as countless people have found before 
them, that their problems are not new, 
that earlier generations have been lost 
also. Most of the young people I see find 
in literature, literature of the remote past 
as well as of the present, what they can- 
not find in textbooks of psychology and 
sociology, the vision of human experience 
achieved by a great spirit and bodied 
forth by a great artist. 

I apologize for elaborating what may 
be called clichés, but those familiar lists 
of courses in catalogues make one forget 
that the frigid label “English 10” or 
“French 20” may represent an illumina- 
tion and a rebirth for John or Betty 
Doe. Not that courses are the only or 
even the main road to enriched experi- 
ence and sensitivity, but they are one 
road; and a teacher can help as a guide 
or a catalyst. Josiah Royce is said to 
have complained that a philosopher was 
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expected to spiritualize the community. 
The modern philosopher is expected only 
to semanticize the community; the other 
function, as I said, falls upon the teacher 
of literature. I do not, of course, mean 
inspirational gush. I mean that teachers, 
conducting a critical discussion of a piece 
of great literature, necessarily deal not 
only with the artistic use of words and 
materials, but also with the moral and 
spiritual experience that are its subject 
matter. That is why, as President Pusey 
has said, the humanities must be the cor- 
nerstone of a liberal education. Na- 
turally teachers will have their methods 
under constant scrutiny, but their ma- 
terial, the world’s great literature, can 
hardly be improved; all that it needs is 
a chance to work upon responsive minds 
and characters. In some parts of the 
country, by the way, there is a well-es- 
tablished but curious tradition that the 
study of literature, which demands the 
concentrated activity of our best powers, 
is a girlish pursuit, and that the masculine 
intellect should come no closer to litera- 
ture than the manly art of journalism. 
While I cannot guess the temper of 
this gathering, and while all the admin- 
istrators present may, for all I know, re- 
gard the humanities as a pearl of great 
price, that is not their general reputa- 
tion. Administrators are commonly said 
to prize the solid and tangible virtues 
of the natural and social sciences, vir- 
tues which have been so solidly blessed 
by the foundations, and to look upon the 
humanities as a nice luxury for the car- 
riage trade, the first thing to be sacrificed 
for more “practical” needs. How far that 
general reputation is true or false I 
wouldn't know, but, just in case it has 
a modicum of truth, I have been insist- 
ing that the humanities are not a luxury; 
they are the most practical of necessities 
if men and women are to become fully 
human. The humanities commonly suf- 
fer in esteem because they do not lend 
themselves to statistical reports of 
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achievement. You cannot demonstrate 
with graphs and charts that John or 
Betty Doe, through reacting to a piece 
of literature, became a person of richer 
moral and imaginative insight, of finer 
wisdom and discrimination and stability. 
For the experience of literature is an in- 
dividual experience, and, in spite of the 
statisticians, nothing that is really im- 
portant can be measured. 

When we look at the American edu- 
cational scene, the diversity of standards 
is so great that generalizations about 
this or that part of it may be violently 
contradictory. At any rate, educational 
history of the past fifty years seems to 
furnish a pretty good forecast of the bad 
effects of the deluge to be expected in the 
next fifteen. In school, college, and uni- 
versity, the results of the huge increase 
in the student body suggest that the 
principle of education for all, however 
fine in theory, in practice leads ultimately 
to education for none. An editorial in 
the New York Times of September 13 
takes the usual line of defense. The 
principle of education for all, it says, 
forces us “to accept the principle, also, 
that the function of education is pri- 
marily social and political rather than 
purely intellectual.” “It cannot be de- 
nied,” the Times proceeds, “that this 
means a down-grading of the learning 
process. We are adjusting to an ‘aver- 
age’ that must be spread so widely that 
it comes down automatically. Educa- 
tion is no longer the intellectual privilege 
of the gifted few. It is held to be the 
democratic right of all.” The Times 
does, however, go a little beyond this 
orthodox acquiescence to express uneasi- 
ness over the sacrifice, in elementary 
and secondary schools, of quality to 
quantity. 

To mention one of many results, there 
has been an appalling growth of illiteracy 
at all levels, even in the graduate school. 
(Somehow stenographers are still literate, 
even if their college-bred employers are 
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not.) At every orgy of commencements 
one wonders how many of the hordes of 
new bachelors of arts can speak and write 
their own language with elementary de- 
cency, or read it with understanding. 
After all, the polished mind is suspect, 
whether in a student, a professor, or a 
presidential candidate. And illiteracy, 
and contentment with illiteracy, are only 
symptoms of general shoddiness. 
Obviously one main cause of this state 
of things has been the sheer pressure of 
numbers, along with a deplorable shrink- 
age in the number of qualified teachers. 
But the situation would not be so bad 
as it has been if the downward pressure 
of numbers had not been powerfully 
strengthened by misguided doctrine and 
practice. The training of teachers and 
the control of school curricula have been 
in the hands of colleges of education and 
their products, and these have operated 
on principles extracted from John 
Dewey’s philosophy of barbarism.*| The 
lowest common denominator has been, 
not an evil, but an ideal. The sub- 
stantial disciplines have been so denuded 
of content that multitudes of students, 
often taught by uneducated teachers, 
have been illiterate, uninformed, and 
thoroughly immature. There is no use 
in priding ourselves on the operation of 
the democratic principle if education 
loses much of its meaning in the process. 
When we think, for instance, of educa- 
tion for citizenship, which has been the 
cry of modern pedagogy, we may think 


*If this phrase seems unduly harsh, I might 
say that I have in mind Dewey’s hostility to 
what he regarded as “leisure-class” studies; his 
antihistorical attitude, his desire—which has 
been intensified in his disciples—to immerse 
students in the contemporary and immediate; 
and his denial of any hierarchy of values among 
studies, all kinds of experience being equally 
or uniquely valuable. And one might add the 
highly revelant fact that Dewey has long been 
notorious as one of the clumsiest of writers; 
this quality also has been intensified among 
his disciples. 


also of the volume and violence of pop- 
ular support given to the anti-intellectual 
demagoguery of the last few years. Mass 
education tends to reflect mass civiliza- 
tion, instead of opposing it. And even 
if education were everywhere working 
on the highest level, it would still face 
tremendous odds. 

The great problem has been, and will 
be, first, the preservation of minority 
culture against the many and insidious 
pressures of mass civilization, and, sec- 
ondly, the extension of that minority cul- 
ture through wider and wider areas. The 
rising flood of students is very much like 
the barbarian invasions of the early Mid- 
dle Ages, and then the process of edu- 
cation took a thousand years. We hope 
for something less overwhelming, and for 
a less protracted cure, but the principle 
is the same; and Graeco-Roman-Chris- 
tian culture not only survived but tri- 
umphed, and with enrichment also. If 
we think of our problem in the light of 
that one, we shall not be disheartened, 
but recognize both as phases of man’s 
perennial growing pains. 

Throughout history it has been a more 
or less small minority that has created 
and preserved what culture and enlight- 
enment we have, and, if adverse forces 
are always growing, that minority is al- 
ways growing too. In spite of the low 
standards that have commonly prevailed 
in public education during the last fifty 
years, I think the top layer of college 
students now are proportionately more 
numerous than they were thirty years 
ago, and are more generally serious and 
critical. There is a growing nucleus of 
fine minds, and teachers are concerned 
with the enlargement of that all-import- 
ant group. At the same time, without 
retreating from that position, one does 
wonder what it is in our educational 
process or in our culture at large that 
so often causes a liberal education to 
end on commencement day. Why do so 
many undergraduates turn into alumni? 
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Why does starry-eyed youth lapse into 
flabby, middle-aged vacuity, into the 
Helen Hokinson wife and her husband? 

I have no novel and dramatic remedy 
for the evils that have shown themselves 
so clearly already and will become more 
formidable still. But I might mention 
a few things of varying importance 
which do not seem utopian. Of course 
I represent only myself, and I cannot 
even say, like a member of the House of 
Lords, that I possess the full confidence 
of my constituents. 

In the first place, I see no reason why 
the flood of students should be allowed 
to pour into college, why automatic 
graduation from high school should qual- 
ify anyone for admission. We ought 
to recognize, and make people in gen- 
eral recognize, that a desire for economic 
or social advantage, or for merely four 
years of idle diversion, is not enough. 
Under such pressure as is coming, surely 
the state universities have the strength 
to set up bars and select their student 
body, instead of admitting all who 
choose to walk in the front door and 
then, with much trouble and expense, 
trying to get rid of some through the 
back door. Doubtless such a change 
would require a campaign of enlighten- 
ment and persuasion, but legislators have 
an alert ear for the cry of economy, and 
the public must be convinced that higher 
education, or what passes for that, is 
neither a birthright nor a necessary 
badge of respectability, and that useful 
and happy lives can be led without a col- 
lege degree or even without membership 
ina fraternity or sorority. As things are, 
we have an army of misfits, who lower 
educational standards and increase ex- 
pense, and no branch of a university staff 
has grown more rapidly of late years 
than the psychiatric squad. 

Second, many people have grounds for 
the belief that the multiplying junior col- 
leges can and will drain off a large num- 
ber of the young who for various reasons 


are unfitted for a really strenuous four- 
year course. Junior colleges, however, 
should not be recreational centers for 
the subnormal. 

Third, I think the need for formal edu- 
cation beyond high school would be 
much lessened, and the quality of educa- 
tion in general greatly improved, if the 
colleges and universities, getting the 
public behind them, made a concerted 
and effectual demand that the schools 
do their proper work and do it better 
than a great many schools have been 
doing it.? Quite commonly, a distress- 
ing proportion of a college course now 
consists of high school work. For in- 
stance, we have grown so accustomed to 
a battalion of instructors teaching ele- 
mentary composition to freshmen that 
we take it as a normal part of college 
education, whereas in fact it is a mon- 
strosity. Imagine a European university 
teaching the rudiments of expression! If 
high school graduates are illiterate, they 
have no business in college. For a long 
time, and for a variety of reasons, we 
have had slackness all along the line; 
somehow, some time, strictness and disci- 
pline have got to begin. 

Increased enrollments have almost in- 
evitably led to increased reliance upon 
large lecture courses. There are admin- 
istrators who assume that there is no 
limit to the effectiveness of a lecture 
course except the size of the auditorium, 
and there are also teachers who see posi- 
tive virtues in lectures and can them- 
selves display them. Perhaps because I 


* As symptoms of growing revolt in many 
quarters one might mention not only the sev- 
eral books published within the last year but, 
what is perhaps even more significant, the more 
or less elaborate inquiries in such magazines 
as The Ladies’ Home Journal (October 1954) 
and The Saturday Evening Post (October 2, 
1954). One oe refer also to the report, 
“On the Conflict Between the ‘Liberal Arts’ 
and the ‘Schools of Education’,” 


The ACLS Newsletter, V (1954), 2. 


by Howard M. 
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never remember anything I hear in a 
lecture, I do not share that faith. I favor 
classes small enough to allow discussion, 
and that is expensive. But there are pos- 
sible economies that would be highly 
desirable in themselves. We do not 
need to maintain the naive doctrine that 
there has to be a course in anything in 
which anyone has been or might be in- 
terested. Further, a good many cata- 
logues list courses that can only be called 
fantastic, and I don’t think I am guilty 
of partisan prejudice if I say that these 
are rarely found among the humanities. 
At any rate, if we had fewer and less- 
specialized courses, and if we did not 
have our armies of composition teachers, 
a considerable number of man-hours 
would be released for smaller classes. 
One thing that has suffered grievously 
and conspicuously in this last genera- 
tion has been the study of foreign lan- 
guages. The usual reason given is again 
the pressure of numbers, the numbers 
who are not going beyond high school, 
but again a positive reason has been 
open or quiet hostility. Languages have 
been pretty well crowded out of the 
school curriculum, and of course there 
has been a corresponding decline in col- 
lege study. Nothing has been com- 
moner in recent decades than the appli- 
cant for admission to a graduate school 
who has had little or no acquaintance 
with any foreign language except pos- 
sibly a year or two of Spanish. Serious 
study of a foreign language means work, 
and a first principle of modern pedagogy 
has been the elimination of work. Thus, 
during the years in which we have all 
become conscious of one small world, 
and in which this country has become 
the leader of that world, educational 
theory and practice have retreated into 
cultural parochialism. There is no need 
to argue how necessary for the ordinary 
citizen is some knowledge of a foreign 
language and a foreign people. In the 
last few years a good many parents have 


been aroused, and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association has been putting on 
a vigorous campaign, so that progress has 
been made; but there is a long way to 
go. It is encouraging that in some cities 
successful experiments have been con- 
ducted in the teaching of languages in 
elementary schools, where, for good psy- 
chological reasons, they ought to begin. 
I wish there were something encourag- 
ing to be said about the ancient lan- 
guages, but we are concerned with actu- 
alities. 

Finally, since I touched on the large 
number of young people who are in col- 
lege and shouldn't be, I might mention 
those who are not and should be, and 
who may be lost in the oncoming flood. 
Educators and others are more conscious 
than they once were of our failure to 
recognize and foster promising students 
who cannot afford college, and increas- 
ing efforts are being made in that direc- 
tion; but we are still very far behind 
England, for example, where bright stu- 
dents have been picked out at the age 
of ten or eleven and brought along on 
scholarships. If we spent on exceptional 
students a fraction of the time and 
money we have spent on nursing lame 
ducks, there would be a considerable 
change in the quality of education. 

One last word on a different matter. 
Like everything else, the Ph.D. has been 
cheapened by quantitative pressure, and 
it might be earnestly wished that it were 
not a union card for the teaching profes- 
sion. There are plenty of young men 
and women who would be good teachers 
without such a degree, and the degree 
itself ought to mean something more 
than it does. Along with that may go 
another earnest wish, that both admin- 
istrators and members of departments 
would abandon the principle of “publish 
or perish.” Socrates would never have 
had a chance at an assistant professor- 


ship. 








Excerpts from the Panel Discussion 
by the Problems and Policies Committee 


Gorpon K. CuatMers, president, Kenyon 
College; chairman of the Problems and 
Policies Committee: The purpose of the 
Problems and Policies Committee is to 
worry over matters in such a way that, 
if possible, the Council, its various com- 
mittees, and its members, will not be 
taken by surprise by truly important 
problems. 

This being true, we are accustomed to 
dealing with propositions similar to those 
in the three papers which we have just 
heard, that is to say, with propositions 
concerning the nature of the process of 
learning and of its substance. Beginning 
with such considerations, we usually then 
apply those sometimes philosophical and 
sometimes scientific and scholarly propo- 
sitions to the mechanics of learning, to 
the managerial aspects of conducting in- 
stitution, teaching, and research through- 
out the educational system. 

It is not our custom usuaily to invite 
outsiders to come in and read papers 
to us, although we do often pay special 
attention to things that have been pub- 
lished by others. Usually we prepare 
papers for each other. This time, we have 
asked three distinguished scholars to 
come and to read papers to you and to 
us, and we are going to ask them if they 
will bear with us if we proceed now as 
we usually do in a meeting of the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee; that is, to 
tear each other apart, or rather, we hope, 
to tear the ideas apart and to be per- 
fectly gentle with each other. I think 
we manage to do this well most of the 
time. 

We have on the platform most of the 
members of the Problems and Policies 
Committee and several of the chairmen 


of other commissions and committees of 
the Council, who are accustomed to 
meet with the committee. . .. The sub- 
ject before us is the three papers which 
we have just heard, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the panel, the floor is now open 
for whatever comment you will make. 


Crark Kerr, chancellor, University of 
California, Berkeley; first vice-chairman 
of the American Council on Education: 
I would like to make a few comments 
on the very stimulating and exceedingly 
well-written paper by Dr. Bush. 

I agree with him about the plight, the 
very unfortunate plight, of the humani- 
ties, and even agree with him about a 
number of the remedies he proposes. 
But I disagree very strongly, at least in 
part, about the cause of the plight. 

If the humanities are dying, I am not 
convinced that it is a case of murder or 
that the administrators are the most 
likely suspects. It seems to me that in a 
good many departments, in a good many 
universities, it is a case, rather, of at- 
tempted and as yet not entirely success- 
ful suicide. 

Now, it seems to me that one of the 
troubles with the humanists is that they 
are trying very hard to be something that 
they cannot be. They are trying to be 
scientific. And they turn with a venge- 
ance to history and develop all sorts of 
unimportant facts about unimportant 
poets, or they develop pseudo-scientific 
criticism, and I have wondered a bit why 
this was so frequently true, and wondered 
whether this wasn’t an effort to get the 
prestige that goes along with science and 
also the protection that goes along with 
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developing an independent discipline, 
which nobody else understands, and thus 
nobody else can properly criticize. 

And so, as Dr. Bush has pointed out, 
we no longer have philosophy, but rather, 
symbolic logic, and so forth. Socrates 
probably couldn’t get promoted in any 
self-respecting department of philosophy. 

The humanities no longer teach the 
classics as they once did. They are no 
longer willing to go through the routine 
problems of improving style; even the 
language professors are not willing to 
teach language, but reserve their best 
efforts for minute points of textual criti- 
cism, and the like. 

It seems to me if the engineers aren't 
the most cultivated people in the world, 
that this really isn’t their fault. To some 
extent, they are repelled by the narrow 
specialization and the pseudo-scientific 
shell which the humanities have put 
around themselves. The curricula and 
the university catalogues of the country 
are all studded with these signs of “no 
poaching here,” “for majors only,” and so 
forth. 

So, it seems to me, the humanities 
shouldn’t be what they can’t be. They 
don’t have to be exact; they just have to 
be interesting and colorful and delight- 
ful, like Dr. Bush’s paper. They can be 
speculative, concerned with values, and 
thus they can really be useful and of 
service to everybody. 

Dr. Bush started out talking about 
original sin, and this interested me, too. 
But it seemed to me the sin of the hu- 
manities is that they are now trying to 
become women of virtue, correct and 
proper and highly isolated, and they 
would make a greater contribution if 
they would return to their earlier and 
more alluring ways. 


THe REVEREND JOHN J. CAVANAUGH, 
director of the University of Notre Dame 
Foundation: After hearing Dr. Bush, I 
have some slightly different observations 


to make, maybe because both personally 
and professionally, I have been impli- 
cated in some of the consequences of 
original sin and some of the more humor- 
ous and unoriginal modern versions of 
sin. 

I have derived a great deal of pleasure 
out of what he had to say. I thought he, 
himself, was a pretty good exemplar of 
this polished jewel theory, and it seemed 
to me he demonstrated the fact that a 
polished jewel can do a great deal of 
cutting through hard things. It is not 
just a decoration or a thing of beauty, but 
it has some practical power in it. 

I thought that Professor Bush would 
not want to stand for all kinds of human- 
ities or for all kinds of teachings of hu- 
manities. I thought he made it clear 
that he was for a very much sterner dis- 
cipline and that he thought that there 
should be a concentration of our finer 
powers upon world literature as the 
means of breaking down our cultural 
parochialism and of doing something 
about the hollowness in the lives of peo- 
ple and the disorder and confusion they 
feel and that we observe in society. 

And I don’t think he would be averse 
to the most perfect sort of science or 
mathematics as bodies of knowledge for 
the development of the human mind. I 
think he had something very important 
to say to this conference in the light of 
the general theme: that we are here to 
prepare for the rising tide of students. 

He said that we should not look upon 
the humanities as a mere luxury or as a 
decoration; that they have a very serious 
business to do, especially now that the- 
ology and mathematics have been elim- 
inated pretty much from the liberal edu- 
cation of the youth; that it is an oppor- 
tunity, this rising tide of students, to con- 
sider our standards of admission rather 
than to respond to it merely with plans 
for enlarging our institutions; that we 
should get rid of some of the trivia in the 
colleges and, above all, we should get 
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rid of the subjects that should have been 
handled in high school; that we should 
replace many of the sterile lectures with 
discussions. 

And it seemed to me he had some help 
for us also in his suggestion about in- 
creasing the teaching staffs, that we 
should keep our eyes on quality, even if 
we should minimize the effect of a Ph.D. 
degree or the number of publications that 
a man had been responsible for. . 


FRANKLIN D. Murpny, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Kansas: I would like to com- 
ment on Professor Hildebrand’s state- 
ment. I must say that at the outset, I 
don’t qualify as a pure example of a 
“scientific thing.” I am a medical scien- 
tist, which I am sure the physicist and 
chemist would not accept as entirely pure 
in this regard. But I have got to agree 
that you are not going to survey your- 
self into competence, be it professional 
or cultural competence. 

In fact, this survey business can be 
carried almost to a boomeranging point 
where the youngster is completely con- 
fused and exposed to such an oversimpli- 
fied statement that it is better that he 
not have been exposed at all. 

We learn through “particulization.” 
We can never forget that. At the same 
time, I think we are all clear, for reasons 
pointed out this morning, that in a dem- 
ocratic society we cannot endure political 
and social ignorance on the part of the 
trained scientist any more than we can 
justify that same ignorance in the politi- 
cal demagogue. 

Now, Professor Hildebrand, I am not 
a forester or even a horticulturist, and I 
don’t quite know how to analyze your 
tree plan. I think we would all agree 
that you must plant the seed and the soil 
has got to be good. But I am not quite 
as sanguine as you are that this tree will 
just grow and flower if left unto itself. I 
think that it has got to have a good deal 
of environmental attention. 
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The first way in which you try to make 
the potential scientist aloud that he 
is a participating member of society and 
a cultural being is to put him into the 
proper university climate. I don’t think 
one can overestimate the concept of the 
total climate. If the administrative lead- 
ers of an institution, departmental chair- 
men, deans, and the like, make it abun- 
dantly clear that so far as their institution 
is concerned, the theater, literature, 
drama, and all the other important cul- 
tural experiences of our Western world 
are important to them and to the univer- 
sity, then almost by a process of osmosis, 
the divisions of the university are in- 
filtrated and the total cultural climate of 
the institution strengthened. If your col- 
leagues in biology, history, mathematics, 
and the like, understand their profes- 
sional and technical responsibility, and 
on top of that, their responsibility to 
stimulate the youngsters who look to 
them to look beyond these professional 
boundaries, I think they have perhaps 
done the greatest service that can be 
done to “humanize” the sciences. 

In the last analysis, we can’t forget 
we learn by precept, be it in a tremen- 
dous classroom or in a small laboratory. 
The student looks to one who has 
achieved by experience and performance, 
and if that individual points out the im- 
portance of literature, of the drama, of 
art, the fine arts and music, gradually, in 
a cumulative fashion, the young man be- 
gins to understand that to be a compe- 
tent chemist or a competent physician, he 
has got to be something more than a tech- 
nically capable person. 

Let me speak briefly of medicine 
again. Billroth was not only the great- 
est physician in the development of sur- 
gery in the nineteenth century, but a 
great friend of Brahms and Schumann, 
and Rudolph Virchow was not only the 
discoverer of cellular pathology, but also 
a thoughtful political scientist. 
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I don’t think the accumulated knowl- 
edge of science in our time is = 
enough to prevent your colleagues doing 
this additional job in the laboratory and 
classroom and by precept demonstrat- 
ing their importance. .. . 


KaTHarInE E. McBruve, president, Bryn 
Mawr College: One of the points Dr. Hil- 
debrand is making is that the first in- 
terests of a keen mind are narrow. 

I come to this point partly by my very 
recent experience. As you know, it is 
pretty close to the beginning of the term, 
and I spend the first five days talking 
with freshmen as they come in. 

My impression is that often the very 
able student has a more difficult prob- 
lem than the poorer student in planning 
an undergraduate course, because his 
interests are so broad. 

One definite and important reason for 
our undergraduate curriculum with a rel- 
atively wide range of subjects, whether 
they are introduced through courses in 
general education or through more old- 
fashioned distribution requirements, is 
the knowledge that students have, when 
they come to college, a wide range of 
both interests and abilities, and that the 
first years have to be times in which they 
test those interests and abilities and come 
later to a more definite specialization. 

Now, I am quite sure that the second 
reason for that general concept of the 
curriculum is that we believe, as has 
been indicated by two of the speakers 
this morning, that there should be 
breadth in the academic experience of a 
student because of his later life, his re- 
sponsibilities in the world, and so forth. 

I would then question whether, except 
in a relatively small proportion of the 
freshman population, the first interests 
are narrow. 

Now, I note that Dr. Hildebrand does 
recommend both giving sufficient time to 
science and science taught by scientists, 
so that the student can make rapid prog- 


ress in that field if that is the field of his 
major interest. 

But he also recommends that the stu- 
dent at the same time have some work 
in some other liberal studies which he 
hopes will be equally well taught. So, it 
does come down again to the question of 
what proportion of time will go to each of 
these various main areas and again to the 
question of having work in all areas 
taught by people so able that the student 
makes the most of the experience. 

I think we are going to be led again 
and again in today’s meeting to the im- 
portance then, finally, of finding adequate 
personnel in all fields of knowledge, 
so that the teaching can be of a quality 
set by both Dr. Hildebrand and Dr. 
Bush. .. . 


Artuur S. Apams, president, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education: I would like 
to ask the question as to what precisely 
is meant by “education for all”? I think, 
or I infer, at any rate, from what has 
been said, that this is to be the academic 
education in literature or in the social 
sciences, in engineering, in the natural 
sciences. But is it not possible to con- 
sider that education may have other ob- 
jectives and does such education militate 
against the achievement of valid objec- 
tives? 


CHAIRMAN CHALMERS: This question 
brings us to a consideration of Dr. 
Odum’s paper, and I wonder if anyone 
has something to say about that? 


Dr. Perer H. Opecarp, chairman, De- 
partment of Political Science, University 
of California, Berkeley: I would like to 
make one or two comments, not only 
about Dr. Odum’s paper, but about the 
others. First of all I should like to under- 
write what Dr. Hildebrand has said. The 
revolution that science has wrought in 
Western civilization is a part of our cul- 
tural heritage, and education in science 
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can be a liberating influence just as 
potent as education in classic philosophy 
or literature. I regret that the scientists 
have been guilty in allowing themselves 
to be isolated from the great cultural 
traditions of mankind. 

I agree with another thing that Dr. 
Hildebrand said, namely, that education 
in science ought to be education in 
science, and not simply education about 
science. Education about science has 
some value, but the most valuable experi- 
ence for humanists and social scientists 
would be rigorous education in science 
by people who are dedicated to it. 

As for Dr. Bush’s paper, I’m afraid I 
must register dissent. His model seems 
to be the present English pattern of edu- 
cation at the lower levels. Although I 
traveled from Jokn o’ Groat’s to Lands 
End in England, I could find no repu- 
table English educator prepared to de- 
fend the present English system of select- 
ing out students at the age of eleven for 
university training. Yet apparently this 
is the goal Professor Bush would have 
us aspire to—a system the British them- 
selves are striving desperately to get 
away from. 

I would like also to protest a bit 
against the use by a humanist of terms 
like “barbarian,” in reference to John 
Dewey. Nor do I believe talk about a 
“barbarian invasion” is accurate or help- 
ful. We Americans tend to undersell our 
own culture. The average European, for 
example, will find it more difficult to 
hear major symphony orchestras than the 
average American. I am impressed also 
with the tremendous library system in 
this country, with the expansion of the 
book-buying and book-reading public; 
and it is not all comics or trash that we 
read, I just don’t believe that the facts 
will support Dr. Bush’s generalization 
that the American people have progres- 
sively grown illiterate. 

And finally, if I may comment on 
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Professor Odum’s paper, I thought it a 
magnificent statement of the place of the 
university in society and the history of 
the university. He posed, I think quite 
clearly, the two basic problems that face 
higher education, namely, the reconcilia- 
tion of good education with mass educa- 
tion, and the problem of reconciling 
liberal education with specialized train- 
ing. But I found mainly a foundation 
and no superstructure. 

I am troubled also at the absence in 
all this discussion of one of the revolu- 
tions that has transformed our lives in 
the last one hundred fifty years in this 
country. Professor Hildebrand spoke of 
the dependence of modern civilization 
upon science, and this is true and needs 
to be emphasized. But what we do not 
emphasize is the growing importance of 
government in the lives of people. 

Consider for example that when 
George Washington became President of 
the United States in 1790, the Govern- 
ment of the United States employed 700 
people. It had a budget of about $4 
million and an accumulated debt from 
the Revolution of about $75 million. The 
population, at that time, was about four 
and a half million people. 

Now look at what has happened since. 
The number of federal employees in the 
Government of the United States alone is 
two and a half million, an increase of 
thirty-five hundred times over what it 
was in Washington’s day. The annual 
budget of the Government of the United 
States is $60 billion, or about fifteen 
thousand times the budget of the govern- 
ment in Washington’s day. And our ac- 
cumulated debt of about $280 billion is 
about thirty-six hundred times the debt 
in Washington’s day. 

How far is this trend to go, and what 
are its implications for education in the 
social sciences? This, I missed, in Dr. 
Odum’s paper. 
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CHAIRMAN CHALMERS: I am going to 
let Dr. Bush speak on the allegation he 
made several misstatements. 


Proressor Doucias Busu, Harvard Uni- 
versity: To begin with, I am afraid I 
am unrepentant about the phrase about 
John Dewey, and I don’t think that Pro- 
fessor Odegard gave a model example of 
accuracy in quoting me. I did not say 
that the American people were reading 
nothing but comics or that all that we 
read are comics. I did not even hint at 
such a thing. And I do not think I said 
that the American people have grown 
progressively illiterate. 

I said I was speaking as a teacher to 
a body of teachers or administrators, who 
have been in contact with students, and 
I just put the question to your experi- 
ence if there has not been a growth in 
illiteracy among college students over the 
past forty or fifty years. I am content 
to abide by your answer... . 


CHAIRMAN CHALMERS: I am now going 
to ask Dr. Hager if he will speak. 


Water E. Hacer, president, Wilson 
Teachers College: I want to make two 
comments. May I first call attention 
again to the theme of the conference, 
“Preparing To Meet the Rising Tide of 
Students.” Two of the speakers appar- 
ently would meet this rising tide by re- 
fusing to accept them. 

In comparison to that, I would like to 
call special attention to Dr. Odum’s paper 
in which he recognizes, apparently, that 
what has made the American universi- 
ties great is their willingness to adapt 
themselves to demands of American so- 
ciety and not to demands of European 
society or of any other society. At the 
same time, they have strived to maintain 
scholarly endeavor; and he intimates that 
they may have done it rather successfully. 

In this connection, I refer to the 
quotation from Mr. Bush, already given 
to you. He said he thinks the top layer 
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of college students now are more nu- 
merous than they were thirty years ago 
and more generally serious and critical. 
Mr. Bush apparently admits that Ameri- 
can universities are doing these two 
things. At least, he believes they are 
doing the one, maintaining scholarly 
endeavor, while at the same time, they 
are adapting themselves to the demands 
of American society. 

Well, I just want to observe that even 
though we might have a nostalgic desire 
to go back to a restrictive program so we 
wouldn’t have to admit the hordes of 
students, it is just not going to happen. 
American society will continue to insist 
that the universities accept great num- 
bers, and we shall be wise if we do the 
sort of thing which Mr. Odum said we 
are doing so well. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, may I take 
a moment to make a comment about the 
other two speakers? As the only repre- 
sentative up here from a teachers college, 
it seems to me I ought to make a little 
reference to one or two of their state- 
ments. . 

I am impressed with the influence 
attributed to courses in education by 
two of our speakers. I didn’t know 
courses in education could be so power- 
ful. Apparently all that is bad in edu- 
cation has come pretty largely from the 
courses in education taken by the people 
who have had to submit to them. 

I think most educationists would be 
amazed to discover they have that much 
influence, especially in view of certain 
facts. Remember that most of the teach- 
ers in high schools come from the liberal 
arts colleges and the colleges of arts and 
sciences of the universities. This has al- 
ways been true and is still true. Most of 
the courses taken by these people are in 
the traditional disciplines. Only a small 
portion, not more than 15 percent of the 
total program, is taken in the required 
courses in education. At that, some of 
these courses in education are taught by 
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professors of science, humanities, and so 
forth. 

Well, it seems incredible that these 
courses in education could have all the 
power and influence attributed to them 
this morning. If they do, it must be that 
the professors of education have some- 
thing I didn’t know they had. If they 
are as effective as that, may I suggest 
it might be wise for some of the pro- 
fessors of history and humanities and 
science to go over and study under them 
a little. Then these professors of history, 
humanities, and science might be equally 
effective in preparing teachers in the 
United States? ... 


CHAIRMAN CHALMERS: Dr. 


Blackwell, 


would you like to add your own comment 
after reading your colleague’s paper? 


Proressor Gorpon W. BLACKWELL, di- 
rector of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science of the University of North 
Carolina: | might make one or two com- 
ments, not on Dr. Odum’s paper, but 
rather on some of the other remarks 
which have been made. I have been 
thinking that perhaps in the German uni- 
versities over the last half-century, at 
any rate, we had what it seemed to me 
Dr. Bush was calling for, namely, educa- 
tion restricted to a few and emphasizing 
the classics and humanities; and yet Ger- 
many led the world into two rather dis- 
astrous wars during that period. I am 
not suggesting cause and effect, but 
rather am emphasizing that that ap- 
proach in the universities is not enough 
—I am sure Dr. Bush would agree with 
me on that. 

In the second place, I have been think- 
ing for some years that perhaps we have 
an object for socio-scientific study in the 
phenomenon of the humanists taking 
very extreme positions in regard to their 
role in the university. Just why is this? 
Perhaps social scientists could help by 
analyzing it and giving some under- 
standing as to why these extreme posi- 
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tions seem to be taken, and very often 
get acceptance from groups such as this. 

The statement that nothing that is im- 
portant can be measured, for example, 
interested me in this regard. . 


CHAIRMAN CHALMERS: Chancellor Briin- 
ing, the last chancellor of Free Ger- 
many before the war, said the great dis- 
aster of Germany was the great confi- 
dence in technology in the German uni- 
versities and all through German thought. 
He makes a radical statement about the 
possibility that study should become 
merely technological and thus become di- 
vorced from good and evil. It is per- 
fectly clear that what has been said to- 
day about the humanities recognizes they 
are chiefly an ethical pursuit, and I was 
much impressed with the common state- 
ment of both Dr. Hildebrand and Dr. 
Bush in this particular. Science is liber- 
ating as the humanities are, though not 
in the same way, and I think probably 
the statements about accuracy and strict- 
ness and responsibility in studies would 
go in common for the social sciences and 
the humanities. 

I think perhaps you will see from this 
discussion of three papers on the part 
of the members of the Problems and 
Policies Committee, that we do not 
gather together for mutual congratula- 
tion, nor in order to deal with policy as 
a kind of resultant of physical forces, 
but rather, we try to deal with policy 
philosophically, as something which 
ought to grow out of the best approxi- 
mation we can make of what we under- 
stand the truth to be. In this hap- 
pily divergent and contesting age of ideas 
and principles, all those contests, neces- 
sarily, enter into the consideration of 
policy, and as far as we can, we come out 
at least with a statement of what the di- 
vergencies are. 

We have seen here, I think, a little rep- 
resentation of that, a clarification of what 
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some of the basic divergencies are. Is it 
true that sciences, being liberating, are 
equally liberating with the humanities, or 
is there a difference in the duty and the 
subject of those two great branches of 
knowledge? That is an unresolved prop- 
osition to which we have only referred 
this morning, but haven't even tried to 
come to any kind of agreement. It is 
this way in which your Problems and 


Policies Committee tries to lay before 
you and the other commissions some of 
what we feel to be the underlying forces 
of the mind and the spirit as well as the 
forces of politics and of economics, which 
bear upon education at all levels. 

It is with these propositions and simi- 
lar ones in mind that we hope you will 
enter into the section meetings this after- 
noon and tomorrow morning. 





Remarks at the Annual Dinner 


HENRY T. HEALD 


(Soe week we close one year and begin 
another in the American Council's 
nearly forty years of service to the Amer- 
ican people. We are reviewing a year's 
progress; but, characteristically, the 
Council is taking a forward look, antici- 
pating the problems that lie ahead, and 
making plans to meet them with the full 
resources of higher education. 

The Council came into existence in a 
time of emergency; and, except for the 
years of false security that preceded 1929, 
there has been a state of emergency ever 
since. During all this time the Council 
has been a source of strength and a sta- 
bilizing and progressive influence in 
American education. What are the rea- 
sons for this? I think there are prob- 
ably three: the Council is a voluntary 
organization; it is representative of the 
whole field of higher education; and its 
members and officers and staff are moti- 
vated solely by a desire to see the values 
of education preserved and extended. 
Through its voluntary character, its di- 
versity of represe ntation, and the com- 
mon objective s of its members, the Coun- 
cil serves as a mechanism for advancing 
the cause of education in general, and 
higher education in particular. 

It is extremely difficult for the educa- 
tional institutions of America to solve all 
of their own problems individually, or 
even for the special groups represented 
in the Council to get the best over-all 
view. Our institutions differ radically in 
size, methods, organization, control, and 
support; but there is a thread of common 
purpose and a range of common prob- 
lems with which we must cope; and 
hence there is a common bond that in- 
evitably binds the institutions together. 
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The American Council is the most effec- 
tive agency we have been able to devise 
as a forum for developing ideas and ham- 
mering out the solutions to our problems. 

Over the years the nature of the Coun- 
cil has changed because the nature of 
society has changed. One of the chief 
concerns of the Council has come to be 
governmental policy. Today federal leg- 
islation, in many fields, v itally affects edu- 
cational policy ‘and thus takes on increas- 
ing importance to the nation’s colleges 
and universities. If, as President Morrill 
said a year ago—and there is no doubt 
about the accuracy of his observation— 
if education has become an instrument 
in guiding national thought and deter- 
mining national policy, the Council itself 
becomes an essential instrument in guid- 
ing national thought and determining na- 
tional policy. 

In such a circumstance, the functions 
and services of the Council—its investi- 
gations and studies, its information and 
publications program, the work of 
committees and commissions—all take on 
increasing importance. There is every 
evidence that the Council is meeting this 
new challenge. That this is so is a 
tribute to the president of the Council 
and his staff, who perform their duties 
with distinction, devotion, and a high 
degree of service to all of us and to the 
people of this nation. There are the vol- 
untary officers, an executive committee, 
and a host of other committees which 
deal ably with special problems. 

The principal load, however, is car- 
ried by the president. Just imagine his 
position. Most college presidents have 
to deal with faculties, and you all know 
how difficult they can be. Arthur Adams 











has to deal with a faculty made up of col- 
lege presidents. What a task that must 
be! But he does it all with exceptional 
good grace and a great wisdom. The 
American Council is indeed indebted to 
him. 

But the president of the Council does 
not work alone. We are particularly for- 
tunate in having a supporting staff of 
such high quality and sincere dedication. 
Yesterday the Executive Committee, after 
noting the progress of the Council, and 
reviewing its far-reaching program, took 
special action to commend the services of 
this small but vitally important group. 
The committee felt that the industry, de- 
votion to duty, and all-around splendid 
performance of these people were deserv- 
ing of special recognition on this occa- 
sion. 

This has been a good year for higher 
education. Despite the old problems 
that stayed with us and the new ones 
on the horizon, the values of higher edu- 
cation are, I believe, better understood 
than ever before; the role of higher edu- 
cation in society is better appreciated; 
and higher education itself is more widely 
supported. 

In the hue and cry that surrounded 
the rise and decline of one of the most 
noisome national legislators of modern 
times, the principle of academic freedom 
as an integral part of all freedom was re- 
affirmed and strengthened. The falla- 
cious arguments advanced by a congres- 
sional committee in an attempt to docu- 
ment an apparently preconceived conclu- 
sion were refuted. Not the least of the 
factors that helped clarify the issue was 
the statesmanlike presentation of Presi- 
dent Adams which enunciated the prin- 
ciples clearly and mobilized the sub- 
stantiating facts. 

Congress at its last session passed leg- 
islation authorizing a conference on edu- 
cation in every state, to be followed later 
by a national conference under White 
House auspices. Plans for these state 
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conferences are now in various stages of 


formation. It seems to the Problems and 
Policies Committee that the colleges and 
universities in each state should partici- 
pate in the planning and conduct of such 
meetings in order that proper considera- 
tion of the role of higher education, both 
public and private, may take place. I 
suggest, therefore, that institutions in 
each area, either acting independently 
or through state associations, express to 
the governors and chief state school of- 
ficers their interest in this important edu- 
cational development and offer their co- 
operation. 

What emerges as we look at the na- 
tional scene and the Council's part in it 
is a clear responsibility for a continuing 
close relationship with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the best interests of all public 
and private higher education. 

And while it is self-evident, it is never- 
theless worth emphasizing that this con- 
tinuing relationship must be carried on 
in an atmosphere of mutual understand- 
ing and respect. To make its voice heard 
and listened to, whether in the legislative 
halls or in the public forum, higher edu- 
cation must speak clearly, forcefully, and 
with unity. Methods may vary but basic 
objectives should not, and even the dif- 
ferences of opinion on methods can be 
brought into consensus by a cooperative 
and constructive approach. Honest dif- 
ferences of opinion should wherever pos- 
sible be resolved internally and not per- 
mitted to become public issues which di- 
vide education and confuse both the Con- 
gress and the people. Our task, and it is 
a difficult one, is to find right answers, 
not partisan answers. 

The survival, development, and im- 
provement of higher education require 
united action on the major issues of com- 
mon concern. It is not necessary that 
every institution view every problem in 
the same way. That would be educa- 
tional sterility. But there is an overrid- 
ing necessity to come to agreement on 
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basic principles. The quality of educa- 
tion is not the province of one institu- 
tion, nor of one kind of institution, nor 
even of our collected institutions. It is 
everybody's business, and we need to 
work cooperatively to make it so. 

The major fact that confronts higher 
education today is population growth, 
and we use that fact as the take-off point 
in determining sound and effective long- 
range policies. The national security de- 
mands that those charged with establish- 
ing a national manpower policy start 
from the same point. Along our two 


journeys we ought to converge and find 
a sound policy that both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and higher education can sup- 
port as best for the country and the peo- 
ple. The development of such a policy 
will be a matter of major concern to the 
Council in the year ahead. 

Now, as a final word, may I express my 
appreciation to the officers and commit- 
tees for their cooperation during the 
year. It has been a wonderful experi- 
ence, and I hope that, working together, 
we have advanced the cause to which 
we are all devoted. 











How shall particular types of institu- 
tions define their functions? 

How does a state prepare an accept- 
able state-wide program for the future 
of higher education which will take ac- 
count of the varied functions of institu- 
tions within the state? 


While agreeing that the present wide- 
spread diversity of institutions of higher 
education should be maintained, the 
speakers were in agreement that it has 
been the interests, needs, and demands 
of the people that historically have led 
to the creation of both public and private 
colleges and universities. When private 
institutions have failed to supply all that 
was wanted by the people, the public in- 
stitutions have moved in to fill the gap. 

The question was raised as to whether 
the functions of an institution should be 
expected to change to “meet the rising 
tide of students.” Answers which were 
given included the observation that while 
there are some fundamental purposes 
which will not change, it may be neces- 
sary to redefine functions in order to 
meet the requirements of dynamic so- 
ciety, as well as the diversified interests 
and abilities of students. For the public 
institution which fails to redefine its func- 
tions, there was pointed out the danger 
that in default the demagogue and the 
political hack may determine the func- 
tions of the institutions. 

When asked if the institutions should 
“weed out” the “unfit” now in college, 
there were those who questioned the as- 
sumption on which the question was 
based. The majority sentiment was op- 
posed to such a surgical operation as the 
question implied. The minority view- 
point, which seemed to favor “weeding 
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out the unfit,” would achieve this goal 
through higher entrance requirements. 

With reference to the method of de- 
fining the function of an institution this 
statement was made: All types of in- 
stitutions finally define their functions 
through the action of a board of control, 
for which the administration should pro- 
vide both continuing and periodic insti- 
tutional self-analysis. Such evaluation 
can best be achieved through the in- 
volvement of all those who are able to as- 
sess the effectiveness of services and re- 
lationships. Such involvement depends 
upon skill in evoking cooperation. The 
special values of such institutional sur- 
veys lie in the identification of adminis- 
tration, faculty, and alumni leaders with 
the progress of the institution, as well as 
in the discovery of individuals talented 
in translating ideas into actual programs. 

Resources available to the board of 
control and administration in defining 
functions include: the public, the faculty, 
the students, the alumni, secondary 
schools, professional and learned socie- 
ties, industry, government, and indepen- 
dent agencies. 

The independent university differs 
from the independent college only in the 
degree of complexity. The independent 
university differs from the public univer- 
sity in the different weighting given to 
various constituencies in defining its par- 
ticular responsibilities. 

There was agreement that there must 
be no centrally designed over-all state 
pattern of institutions imposed from 
above. However, there was a consensus 
that a voluntary coordination, arrived at 
by common study and agreement, should 
be attained. 
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Even this statement evoked concern 
about danger of state control. This con- 
cern was countered by the comment that 
there will necessarily be a certain amount 
of overhead control, at least of state in- 
stitutions, and the question is whether 
it will be exercised by the fiscal agen- 
cies of the governor's office or by edu- 
cators. 

In discussing the state-wide study of 
higher education authorized by the legis- 
lature of Florida, Dr. Brumbaugh re- 
ferred to the value of cooperation of 
distinguished laymen and educators. The 
fact that various colleges and universi- 
ties have made available on loan on a 
full-time basis some ten or more educa- 
tional specialists was noteworthy. 

Six major projects under way in the 
Florida survey included: (1) self-study 
by twenty-four institutions, public and 
private, which will provide a base line 
for further plans; (2) a population analy- 
sis; (3) a study of economic and cultural 
resources; (4) a study of organizational 
structure of higher education; and (5) a 
study of costs. An outcome of this sur- 
vey is expected to be the establishment 
of a procedure for continuous study and 
planning. 

At the request of the group the chair- 
man gave some of the elements involved 
in the California state-wide study which 
includes private as well as public insti- 
tutions. The studies are going forward 


on the prediction of potential enroll- 
ments, including the number and types 
of students for which the state should 
provide some type of education; what 
the purposes of higher education are and 
what types of educational programs 
should be offered and by what institu- 
tions; what physical facilities will have 
to be provided; the control, administra- 
tion, and coordination of higher educa- 
tion; and the ability of the state to finance 
a desirable program of higher education 
at the junior college, college, and univer- 
sity levels. 

In addition to summaries of state-wide 
studies in California and Florida, reports 
of somewhat similar activities were pre- 
sented by spokesmen from Illinois, Ari- 
zona, Indiana, and Michigan. Reference 
was made to continuing studies in more 
than twenty states. 

The importance of close relationships 
to the secondary schools was stressed in 
any state-wide consideration of the fu- 
ture of higher education. Two fruitful 
examples of successful articulation be- 
tween high school and colleges were 
mentioned: the voluntary cooperative 
study in Arkansas assisted by the North 
Central Association; and the “college 
agreement” in Michigan which now ap- 
plies to more than one third of the schools 
in the state and has proved quite success- 


ful. 


Section II 


What can be done to increase efficiency 
in use of present facilities, including 
plant, administrative procedures, and in- 
struction, to handle more students? 


Chancellor Murphy, University of 
Kansas, believes that “we must give hon- 
est, objective thought to the use of cur- 
rent physical facilities before we begin 
to plan for necessary expansion which 


may be required for the rising tide of 
students.” 

Operational costs of divisional and de- 
partmental libraries as measured against 
the so-called convenience of readily 
available materials, is an example of pos- 
sible savings. The proprietary “owner- 
ship” of classrooms or laboratories, lead- 
ing to empty facilities while other divi- 
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sions or departments are clamoring 
(properly) for more teaching space, is 
another situation to be questioned. More 
complete utilization of physical facili- 
ties by considering three terms or four 
quarters as regular programs, as opposed 
to the two-semester plan, is another view- 
point which appears to possess real merit. 

All of the above and other considera- 
tions are important, said Chancellor Mur- 
phy, in reporting stewardship and prog- 
ress to taxpayers, donors, and supporters. 

Mr. Peterson, comptroller, University 
of Kentucky, expressed the opinion that 
“,.. there is not a sound business proce- 
dure applicable to educational programs 
to determine operating efficiency.” He 
does believe, however, “that there are 
sound business procedures applicable to 
an educational program of known objec- 
tive.” “The measure of success of any 
educational program is to a great extent 
determined by the character of and the 
services rendered to society by the grad- 
uates.” 

In the future as well as the present, 
it is necessary in order to operate an edu- 
cational institution successfully to: (a) 
secure the best personnel available for 
a particular job or function; (b) analyze 
educational facilities and equipment to 
see that they are serving the needs of the 
institution to the maximum; (c) analyze 
the administrative practices and proce- 
dures of the institution periodically to as- 
certain the effectiveness of leadership, 
organization, and management. 


How should a college or university or- 
ganize to plan an adequate and accept- 
able building program? 


President Mather, University of Massa- 
chusetts, stressed the need for consider- 
ing the following points in organizing 
plans for an adequate and acceptable 
building program: (a) study of the na- 
ture and services of the institution; (b) 
stated policies of the institution and gov- 
erning boards; (c) emphasis on various 


programs, available support from public 
and private resources; (d) necessity for 
the utilization of community resources 
and the joint planning of adequate utili- 
ties, parking, traffic and other vital re- 
quirements; and (e) articulation of proj- 
ects and resulting program expansion. 


Can we provide an adequate number 
of dedicated, well-qualified teachers? 


President Knowles, University of To- 
ledo, stressed the problem of meeting 
college and university faculty needs dur- 
ing a period of rapid expansion of en- 
rollments. He stated that “higher edu- 
cation has developed many new tech- 
niques of communication, education, and 
the selection of personnel. In a period 
when enrollments will be large but addi- 
tional funds difficult to obtain, higher 
education must have the courage of its 
convictions and adopt for its own use 
many of the theories and techniques 
which have already been adopted by 
other private and governmental organi- 
zations.” 

Every effort must also be directed to 
secure additional faculty from the ranks 
of retired teachers, business and indus- 
try, and the military. 

Dr. Fleege, staff associate, National 
Catholic Educational Association, pre- 
sented in a paper some tangible incen- 
tives which can be provided, in addition 
to salary, to increase the attractiveness 
of the college teaching profession. 
Among such incentives were listed: (a) 
psychological motives which embraced 
sense of achievement; and (b) religious 
motives, personal growth, and social 
status attendant on teaching. 

Outstanding prospective teachers 
should be sought through effective career 
guidance programs in high school and 
colleges. Scholarships and fellowships 


would also serve as supplementary in- 
centives to attract desirable prospective 
teachers to college and university cam- 
puses. Perhaps, it was suggested, that 
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under the stress of need for large num- 
bers of new faculty we should establish 
a Teachers Auxiliary Corps. Through 
such an organization, young people at- 
tracted to the profession would receive 
the stimulus of association with master 
teachers and opportunities for further 
education growth. 
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Group discussion revolved about the 
matter of what constitutes effective use 
of physical facilities. It was recom- 
mended by the group that criteria be de- 
veloped to determine desirable utiliza- 
tion which could be employed by col- 
leges and universities in evaluating their 
physical facilities. 


Section III 


Can we provide adequate numbers of 
dedicated, well-qualified teachers? 

Is there an optimum size for the four- 
year college? 

What are the implications of state and 
regional coordination in educational 
planning? 


There was general agreement on the 
need for a recruitment program to obtain 
qualified young people for college teach- 
ing. To be effective, this program should 
be operated at the “grassroots” level, with 
as many colleges as possible participat- 
ing and allowing for full individuality 
of approach by each institution. The 
faculties of the colleges and universities 
are presently the greatest hope in such a 
recruitment program and, in some de- 
gree, are also the largest deterrent. En- 
couragement and help at the national 
level will be necessary and desirable. 
Either the American Council on Educa- 
tion or the Association of American Col- 
leges would be an appropriate agency 
to provide stimulation and help at the 
national level. 

Suggestions for enlarging the number 
of available college teachers were: (1) 
Call on retired college teachers still able 
to teach effectively. (2) Encourage out- 
standing high school teachers to continue 
graduate work to qualify for college 
teaching. (3) Increase college teaching 
salaries. (4) Emphasize satisfaction in 
teaching. (5) Investigate the teaching 
potential in early retirement groups such 


as government and the armed forces. 
(6) Increase the number of women on 
college faculties, especially in men’s col- 
leges where few are now employed. (7) 
Utilize capable Negro college teachers. 
(8) Use teachers from abroad. 

In addition to new sources of supply, 
the group discussed specific techniques 
which could be used to increase the sup- 
ply of college teachers. It was felt that 
discussion might be held with graduate 
schools, looking toward a degree in col- 
lege teaching. The preparation for this 
degree should avoid narrow specializa- 
tion which ordinarily channels graduate 
students into research or industry. A 
college course emphasizing the broader 
concerns and rewards of college teach- 
ing, rather than techniques, could be 
given at undergraduate level to stimulate 
young men and women in college teach- 
ing as a career. A brochure on college 
teaching such as the one prepared by 
the Ohio College Association would be 
helpful. An increase in the number of 
fellowships available to young men and 
women who would agree to contemplate 
a teaching career would be desirable. 
Two distinct possibilities exist. First, 
an increase in the number of fellowships 
offered by such groups as the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships, the Danforth Foun- 
dation, and the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation should be encouraged, and 
secondly, graduate schools should be 
persuaded to set aside certain of their 
present fellowships, and provide others, 
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for young people who pledge themselves 
to engage in college teaching. 

Turning to problems of educational 
planning, the group explored the impli- 
cations of state and regional coordination. 
Primarily by illustrating the effective op- 
eration of the Ohio State Association, 
which encompasses all the institutions 
of higher education, whether public or 
private, in the state of Ohio, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the problems 
in the “rising tide” of enrollments could 
be attacked by cooperation of all agen- 
cies of higher education within a state, 
and that both the quantitative and quali- 
tative ends of higher education could be 
met satisfactorily by such cooperation. 
Working through committees in the sev- 
eral major interest areas, with represen- 
tation from both public and private in- 
stitutions, all problems can be studied 
and solutions propounded in the maxi- 
mum best interest of the greatest num- 
ber. 

The Southern Regional Education 
Board is thus far the most significant of 
the three existing regional compacts 
among states. Regional compacts can 
effectively serve three ends: the joint 
financing of graduate and other facilities 
of higher education within a given re- 
gion; to relate existing facilities of higher 
education to existing problems; and fur- 
nish means whereby institutions and 
states can join in solving common prob- 
lems of instruction, research, and de- 
velopment. In order to reach qualitative 
attainment rather than mediocrity and 
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waste, it is necessary that such compacts 
approach educational problems in terms 
of a region as a whole rather than from 
the point of interest of a state or institu- 
tional program. While it is yet too early 
to assess the long-range impact of the 
regional compact idea, it clearly holds 
promise for the elimination of duplica- 
tion of effort, reducing the financial com- 
mitments of states to certain aspects of 
higher education, and the raising of the 
general level of educational achievement 
in the area it serves. 

With respect to an optimum size for 
the four-year colleges, it was agreed that 
a college has the right and responsibility 
to define its own goals. There was no 
agreement as to the optimum size of a 
four-year college. Figures were dis- 
cussed all the way from 400 to 1,500, with 
proponents maintaining that the colleges 
at both extremes were small colleges. 
While the institution has the right and re- 
sponsibility to define its own goal, it has 
a further obligation to recognize the 
needs which confront American higher 
education. Every institution will have to 
justify whatever position it takes relative 
to the rising tide of students. One of 
the major factors in defining the size of 
an institution is the breadth of the cur- 
ricular offerings, desired or available. 

It was generally agreed that the junior 
colleges (most of them really community 
colleges) were alert to the current situa- 
tion and offered the greatest opportunity 
for absorbing the largest number of stu- 
dents at the least cost. 


Section IV 


As enrollments increase, are there ways 
to give talented students opportunities 
consistent with their interests and abili- 
ties and adequate for the needs of so- 
ciety? 

Colleges and universities have typically 
provided for the abler students by some 


form of individualized instruction. A 
number of institutions have initiated 
honors programs—some granting and 
some not granting academic credit. In 
this connection the smaller institutions 
seem to possess a definite advantage in 
providing students with intimate contact 
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with professors and with research in 
progress. Further, small academic de- 
partments almost demand cross-depart- 
mental contact on the part of both fac- 
ulty and students. Such contact results 
in assigning more meaning to all knowl- 
edge. The small schools, however, can 
rarely afford to retain the outstanding 
scholars attracted to the larger research 
centers. It is through these distinguished 
teachers that the larger institutions can 
make a definite contribution to the edu- 
cation of able students. 

Even with such available resources, 
major adaptations are in order for the 
future if able students are to be ade- 
quately educated among the masses of 
students expected. One possible ap- 
proach might be to use undergraduate 
students as tutors or preceptors for the 
less-mature students. This, coupled with 
greater emphasis on individual student 
work, may free sufficient professorial 
time to give gifted students the guidance 
they need. 

These generalized patterns, whether 
now in practice or visualized for the fu- 






Should the present framework of four- 
year undergraduate education and the 
present system of graduate and profes- 
sional education be continued; should a 
larger proportion of students be encour- 
aged to take two-year terminal courses; 
or are there other alternatives? 


Among the considerations of Section V 
for the solution of the approaching tide 
of students it was suggested that there 
is an imperative need to review the en- 
tire structure of education at every level, 
particular attention being given to the 
possibility of revising the educational 
program for students of superior ability. 
To this end the following suggestions 
were made: 

1. In view of the fact that two-year 
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ture, present a number of problems to be 
overcome: (1) Care must be exercised 
to grant full teaching credit to professors 
who direct individual work. (2) Many 
able students need to be identified in the 
lower grades to be motivated to attend 
college. (3) Teachers need to be alert 
to identify able students in classes so as 
to facilitate their study either through 
acceleration or enrichment of study. (4) 
Some form of general appraisal of com- 
petency needs to be used if a broader, 
more individualized education is to be 
fostered. (5) The selection of students 
for honors programs should be based on 
many criteria in addition to grades or 
academic aptitude. (6) While there may 
be a decrease in the quality of collegiate 
education for a short time after the in- 
creased enrollment is felt, this condition 
will probably soon be rectified. 

In all consideration of the problems 
of talented students two needs stand out: 
(a) they need to have intimate contact 
with at least one professor, (b) they 
need to assume a greater responsibility 
for their own education. 


college programs are becoming more ac- 
ceptable to students and employers 
alike, thought should be given to an ex- 
tension of this program which would in- 
clude one- and three-, as well as two- 
year college programs, all having defi- 
nite criteria for admission. It was sug- 
gested this new type of education will 
profit many students far more than the 
traditional four-year program; in the ab- 
breviated plan it is desirable and should 
be possible to capitalize on the special- 
ized abilities of students to a greater 
extent. 

2. There is no validity to the thesis 
that the liberal arts program is desirable 
for those who are not qualified; it is not 
essential for these students to attend the 
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traditional liberal arts college in order 
to develop their capabilities to the maxi- 
mum. Better screening and guidance of 
high school students is needed in order 
that unqualified applicants for collegiate 
work may be directed into channels more 
nearly meeting their needs and which 
will develop their potentialities far better 
than a four- or even two-year college 
education. 

3. While screening out and eliminating 
the unqualified, parallel efforts should be 
made to accelerate the work of the su- 
perior student at all educational levels— 
elementary, secondary, and higher. It 
was suggested that acceleration may 
serve as a greater challenge to the su- 
perior student, though recognizing that 
only the best of the secondary schools 
could offer preliminary or first-year col- 
lege instruction. 

4. However, earlier identification and 
encouragement of the superior student 
must be undertaken, if for no other rea- 
son than to send on to higher education 
many students who otherwise might be 
overlooked. 

In a discussion of what might be the 
optimum size of a small college or a 
large university it was generally agreed 
there were three governing factors to be 
considered: (1) the philosophy of the 
educational program of the institution; 
(2) the conditions under which this pro- 
gram can be implemented or operated; 
(3) the setting of the institution, includ- 
ing its financial limitations. 

A suggested standard for smaller in- 
stitutions is that they attempt to repre- 
sent “some things to some men, and not 
all things to all men.” The economic 
waste resulting from too small classes at 


the — levels in smaller colleges was 
stress 

The larger institutions grow in re- 
sponse to needs and few choose their 
own size, for they are the product of 
outside circumstances rather than in- 
side deliberations. In view of the fact 
that most large universities find unit costs 
decline with increased enrollment, there 
is really no optimum which can be pre- 
determined. 

In summation, it was generally agreed 
that it may be necessary to expand prac- 
tically all smaller institutions, to build 
new ones, to increase educational oppor- 
tunities through university extension pro- 
grams, or for several smaller institutions 
in close geographical proximity to co- 
operatively utilize staffs, faculty, and fa- 
cilities as is now being done among 
several colleges in Claremont, California. 

Every institution, the large and the 
small alike, must analyze its own pro- 
gram to make certain it is getting full 
utilization of its existing facilities. 

The need for expanding and better 
utilization of educational testing services 
was stressed throughout all the discus- 
sions. These tests should be used not 
only to determine those who may have 
average or superior capacity for higher 
education, but to determine weakness as 
well; and based upon these tests, more 
efforts should be directed toward influ- 
encing the student and the parent so 
that the unqualified student should not 
seek admission to college. The parent’s 
notion that “Socrates is corrupting the 
youth, but not for the world must Soc- 
rates send the boy home because he fails 
in his work” must somehow be combat- 
ted and overcome. 


Section VI 


What will be the future effects on 
higher education of the world position 
of the United States? 


Section VI reached consensus concern- 
ing the following probabilities: 
1. There will be a continuing demand 
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upon American colleges and universities 
to accept large numbers of foreign stu- 
dents and professors from abroad. For 
the next ten years, this demand will be 
at about the present level. 

2. There will be an increasing demand 
for able American professors to accept 
assignments of one or two years at for- 
eign universities. 

3. Such programs are in the national 
interest, and colleges and universities 
must plan their programs in order to 
participate in them, even though there 
may be unusual demands for expansion 
of facilities and staff to handle the in- 
creased domestic enrollment. 

4. Colleges and universities may find 
among the visiting professors and the 
advanced students excellent personnel 
who may in certain fields help to carry 
the load as teachers and assistants in pro- 
viding education for the rising tide of 
American students. 

5. Since not more than 1 percent of 
our teaching staffs are likely to be on mis- 
sions outside the country at any one 
time, we do not see any appreciable 
drain on our teaching resources in the 
face of rising domestic enrollment. 

6. Rather, returning faculty members 
will bring a wealth of experience and 
understanding to the teaching in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

7. We recognize the desirability that 
smaller institutions band together to par- 
ticipate in service missions abroad and 
to serve visitors from abroad. 

8. We wish to emphasize that the cur- 
ricula of our institutions should have 
the benefits of continuing analysis in 
terms of increasing obligations and in- 
creasing involvement in foreign func- 
tions. Specifically, most colleges and 
universities will find it necessary to mod- 
ify their programs in order to prepare 
greater numbers of persons for service 
abroad, and to educate college people as 
leaders in helping the United States meet 
its new obligations in the world commu- 
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nity. To bring about the desirable modi- 
fications, it is probably necessary for the 
college or university at the same time 
to influence attitudes of the people in its 
service area. 


What improvements can be made in 
methods of instruction to provide more 
effectively for increased enrollments? 


In seeking improvements in methods 
of instruction to provide more effectively 
for increased enrollments, we should rec- 
ognize the advantages inherent in the 
wise use of audio-visual aids, including 
films, recordings, radio, television, and 
the like. While such tools are no re- 
placement for the teacher, they tend to 
intensify the learning process and enrich 
the body of content. Television, possess- 
ing a means of entry to the home, should 
be studied carefully to achieve its poten- 
tial for informal adult education. Prob- 
ably this is as great an immediate oppor- 
tunity as is the use of television in teach- 
ing college courses. 


How can institutions of higher learn- 
ing and their regional and national or- 
ganizations participate to best advantage 
in the state conferences and national con- 
ference to be sponsored by the Federal 
Government through the United States 
Office of Education? 


We commend those who are responsi- 
ble for the development of the state con- 
ferences on education to be culminated 
by a White House conference. We urge 
that the opportunities for mutual prob- 
lem-solving such conferences present be 
shared with all levels of education. This 
section proposed a resolution in support 
of the proposed conferences and recom- 
mended that they consider problems of 
higher education as well as problems of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
The resolution was adopted in the busi- 
ness meeting this morning. We call at- 
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tention to the responsibility of Council 
members in planning for the conferences 
and in helping to make them successful. 
It is important that colleges take steps 
at once to make sure that attention to 


higher education is included. It is also 
important that all colleges and universi- 
ties study carefully how representatives 
of higher education can best contribute 
to the work of the conferences. 
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GORDON K. CHALMERS 


N THE MIDDLE of the panel discussion 
Dr. Adams remarked that we should 
examine the phrase education for all and 
recognize that it referred not only to aca- 
demic education but also to education 
with a great variety of objectives. 
Throughout the discussions I have heard 
no one challenge this basic assumption. 
The most rigorous proponents of the de- 
mands for an accurate and imaginative 
study of science and the humanities have 
made it clear that in contemporary Amer- 
ica other types of educational opportu- 
nity than university education in the 
strict sense must be prov ided in increas- 
ing quantity. Dr. Bush spoke for all 
when he said that junior colleges, drain- 


ing off * ‘those not fitted for a really stren- 


uous four-year course,” should not be- 
come mere recreational centers; Dr. New- 
som of New York spoke to the same end 
in Section V. 

The papers, addresses, panel and sec- 
tion discussions approached American 
educational policy from two different but 
not mutually exclusive concerns: con- 
cern for the central spiritual, intellectual, 
and ethical work of the human mind 
and heart as it can be promoted by 
schools and universities and the ability 
of schools and universities to spiritualize 
the community and oppose the mass 
mind—this on the one hand, and on the 
other, concern for mass social needs. Dr. 
Odegard summarized this by saying that 
Dr. Odum’s paper had shown that our 
task is to reconcile good education with 
mass education and that our job is to do 
this by simultaneously conducting liberal 
education and specialized education; and 
I know that he would agree that as far 
as humanly possible, both types of edu- 
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cation should influence and help the de- 
velopment of every student in the land. 

Two or three radical and unresolved 
disagreements emerged. They arose 
partly from divergent and unreconciled 
philosophies, but perhaps the disagree- 
ments were not altogether so deep as, in 
the clash of argument, they appeared to 
be. Some disagreements arose merely 
from the fact that the disputants ap- 
proach the whole problem from opposite 
sides. Some said in effect: the social 
problem of the mass is so gigantic that 
we must think of it first and always. 
Others said: we are in danger of losing 
the central core of education and we 
must be strict about the intellectual and 
spiritual demands within learning—the 
demands of science, the humanities, and 
social sciences “from within.” So to a 
degree the quarrels have concerned em- 
phasis and priority, rather than ultimates. 

These two needs: the social need of all 
youth and of the nation, and the national 
and personal need for accurate and imag- 
inative science and scholarship pulled 
backwards and forwards in a tug-of-war 
throughout the discussion of administra- 
tive and managerial ways of meeting the 
rising tide of students. In the reports of 
sections it is easy to hear the echo of 
these two opposing emphases. But for 
all the disagreements, we should be re- 
assured by the fact that while some ap- 
peared to “be pulling mostly for one side, 
others for the other, no one seemed will- 
ing to neglect altogether the opposite 
need. 

Several practical propositions were 
generally approved, as the reports of the 
chairmen and recorders have shown. 

In general the presidents, deans, pro- 











scholars, and scientists in the 


fessors, 
discussions seemed no more afraid of the 
coming flood of students than the New 
Englanders who were quite ready for 


Hurricane Edna. Dr. Hatcher pointed 
out that for over a century we have been 
preparing for successively higher tides of 
students, and the job of preparation is 
not essentially new. Dean Ingraham 
said we shall probably make do in one 
way or another, as we did in the veterans’ 
bulge. There may be some temporary 
deterioration, as there was then, he said, 
but we shall doubtless, by a variety of 
expedients, fairly rapidly correct this. 

Many in the meeting believe that the 
rising tide can be the occasion of great 
improvement of all American education. 
The very large number of students will 
make it practically possible to tighten up 
all along the line, to waste less time on 
the lazy or the unwilling, to make what 
facilities and teachers we have available, 
first of all, to those able and determined 
to make honorable use of their opportu- 
nities. This we can do if we provide 
institutions especially designed for the 
less determined and those fitted for train- 
ing, rather than education. In this con- 
nection let us not forget that schools and 
colleges change people. A boy who is 
inclined to be slack and lazy when things 
are free and easy at college may become 
a responsible man when he sees, as did 
the veterans, that he has to scrap to keep 
his place. The tide of students offers 
an opportunity to instill in school and 
college alike a greater sense of serious 
work and simultaneously a more genuine 
commitment to the great central prob- 
lems of the natural world and the world 
of humanity. 

Underlying the discussion of the basic 
aim of American education and the dis- 
pute over priorities lay a nearly common 
recognition that our chief intellectual 
and spiritual business as Americans is 
liberty. The scholarly and scientific re- 
quirements of this concern were referred 
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to over and over. Widespread preoccu- 
pation with liberty in this century is 
fairly new—but ten years old in the pub- 
lic discussion of American education. 
The subject has been forced on our at- 
tention by world events. When we 
think of the national need for intellectual 
skill and discipline of mind and imagina- 
tion in 1960, we may be sure that liberty, 
its nature, and the difficult task of attain- 
ing it and protecting it by means of jus- 
tice will still be at the center of all our 
most serious responsibilities. 

Dr. Odum in his paper referred to 
American leadership in the world in the 
following words: “ . Industry, urban- 
ism, and governmental cooperation in the 
great industrial expansion of the United 
States [make America] the unquestioned 
leader of the world’s resources, industry, 
and production. It is for this reason that 
we proclaim ourselves the hope of the 
world.” 

Although the choice of words was 
doubtless a slip, the phraseology points 
to our greatest weakness and danger, a 
danger which can be met only by educa- 
tion at its best. 

No mortal in all history has success- 
fully proclaimed himself or his people the 
hope of the world. All who have made 
such announcement, including Alexan- 
der, Julius Caesar, and their modern imi- 
tators, have based their claim on being 
the unquestioned leader of the world’s 
resources, industry, and production. All 
have met the same disastrous end. It is 
true that many in the world place great 
hope in us, and because of our resources 
and industry they hope we are strong 
enough to make effective our best be- 
liefs. Their hope is that we shall be able 
to understand and express in action those 
liberating ideas and passages of human 
experience and that faith which are the 
direct business of science, the humani- 
ties, political and social theory. It is for 
this reason that repeatedly in the discus- 
sions the central job of all the elaborate 
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and variegated educational system has 
been declared to be teaching and learn- 
ing in “science from within,” and the 
great critical, humane subjects them- 
selves in order, as Douglas Bush said, 
that education may “contend with the 
crude urges of the natural man.” 

There was general agreement that sci- 
ence and the humanities are liberating 
subjects. John Dewey was called a bar- 
barian, among other reasons, because he 
promoted the view that one subject is as 
good as another. One member of the 
panel said he was not a barbarian and 
that, in fact, science would do the job 
of promoting liberty equally as well as 
the humanities. Opposed to that view 
was the opinion that the humanities are 
not a luxury but “the most practical of 
necessities if men and women are to be- 
come fully human.” These disagree- 
ments were not resolved by the discus- 
sion, nor was the challenge of the state- 
ment that “nothing that is really impor- 
tant can be measured.” 

There was discussion of the Hilde- 
brand tree as a substitute for the gen- 
eral-education and specialized-education 
pyramid. Some agreement was expressed 
with the proposition that those who teach 
science to nonscientists should know 
their subject from within, not merely 
descriptively. Dr. Kerr observed that 
many members of literary departments 
have nothing to offer the non-major in 
the field, and it was agreed by all con- 
cerned that the humanities, as well as 
the sciences and social sciences, are al- 
ways in danger of being reduced to their 
techniques and thus to illiberal treat- 
ment. Dr. Bush spoke of the great ethi- 
cal center of the humanities and the pre- 
eminent importance of their meaning, as 
distinguished from mere methods of ex- 
pression. Dr. Murphy spoke of distin- 
guished scientists who in their own per- 
son illustrated the life of science and 
humane knowledge and imagination. Dr. 
McBride questioned Dr. Hildebrand’s as- 
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sumption that the lively interests of a 
keen young mind are always narrow, and 
another panelist pointed out the great 
danger of the mind highly competent in a 
science but ignorant or naive about the 
world, a danger which Dr. Hildebrand 
proposed to meet by collateral nonscien- 
tific studies in the junior and senior year. 
The sections as well as the papers and 
panel dealt with the old debate over 
small classes versus large lectures. Large 
lectures, it was clear, offer something de- 
nied to small classes, if the lectures are 
excellent. Television and radio have not 
yet been adequately or even, in the case 
of television, imaginatively understood. 
In the discussion of mechanical aids to 
economy the purpose of American edu- 
cation of the two complementary but 
opposite approaches to the whole prob- 
lem, applied directly. The social mass 
education purpose can unquestionably 
be greatly furthered by exploitation of 
television. The scientific and scholarly 
purpose can possibly also be thus as- 
sisted, but surely to a less degree and in 
different fashion. Nowhere in the dis- 
cussion was heard serious consideration 
of the view that in fulfilling the central 
task of education you can teach without 
such teachers as require performance by 
the student which can be judged against 
the great standard of science itself and 
scholarship itself. No one subscribed to 
the illusion that the business of the 
school or university is merely to “expose” 
the student to knowledge or “give him 
experiences.” 
In the seventeenth century, John Bun- 

yan said: 

There’s no discouragement 

Can make him once relent 

His first avowed intent 


To be a pilgrim. 


Certainly there was no discouragement 
here. On the contrary, we all seemed to 
be saying that emergencies, immediate 
and continuing, are our business. Three 
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positive reasons were offered by Dr. 
Adams for rejoicing like a strong man to 
run a race: 

1. The overwhelming repudiation of 
the allegations of the Reece Committee 
staff, an accomplishment for which we 
have to thank the leaders of a few edu- 
cational institutions and great founda- 
tions and among them, I may add, our 
own forceful and discerning president, 
Arthur Adams. 

2. Such statements as the following by 
Congressman Hinshaw to the American 
Legion’s National Security Commission, 
“Our stake in the atomic future is too 
high. Before America can have genuine 
confidence in its atomic tomorrow there 
must be clearer recognition of the indi- 
vidual. We must make more room for 
the development of brains. We need 
less conformity, less sameness.” 

3. American undergraduates, to whom 
Dr. Adams accorded high praise and 
who, Dr. Bush remarked, are more seri- 
ous than ever before, and include an 
ever-increasing nucleus of able and very 
promising young people. 

We shall be able to turn the great na- 
tional problem posed by the rising tide 
of students into an opportunity for bet- 
ter mass education and better university 
education if we can summon to our as- 
sistance the thousands of our fellow 
citizens who know in their hearts that 
science, the humanities, and the social 
sciences are no luxuries, but simple ne- 
cessities, if justice and liberty are to be 
understood and made to prevail. Dr. 
Heald said in his address last night 
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that all of us have a responsibility to the 
state education conferences now being 
planned, preparatory to the White House 
conference. Mass-education problems 
being now so great and so easily de- 
scribed in terms of dollars and physical 
facilities, it is possible that these con- 
ferences may neglect higher education 
and the central intellectual and spiritual 
concerns of these two days of discussion. 
In the immediate future the Problems 
and Policies Commission purposes to 
focus attention on these central matters 
and their expression in universities, col- 
leges, and schools in the hope that we 
may continue to point out to the Coun- 
cil some of the considerations which 
should take a central place in those na- 
tion-wide deliberations. We urge you 
to take as much part as you can and, so 
far as possible, to bring into the discus- 
sion the genuine leaders of thought who 
in fact influence standards and taste in 
our country—the scientists and scholars 
in the colleges and universities. 

We have considered many managerial 
problems of education in these two days, 
reminding ourselves constantly of the 
great and single purpose for which the 
whole enterprise of teaching and learn- 
ing daily goes forward: that we and our 
successors may be better men. The pur- 
pose is that we may be better in our 
minds and hearts, to the end that what 
we do in private and as a nation attempt- 
ing to assist in bringing order in the 
world will spring from the genuine un- 
derstanding of imaginative and disci- 


plined minds. 
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OCTOBER 14-15, 1954, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion convened at 10:00 a.m. on October 
14, 1954, in the Williford Ballroom of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, 
Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New York 
University and chairman of the Council, 
presiding. The general theme of the 
meeting was “Preparing To Meet the Ris- 
ing Tide of Students.” 

An even five hundred persons reg- 
istered, including ninety-six representa- 
tives of fifty-five constituent members, 


sixteen representatives from seventeen 
associate members, three hundred and six- 
teen representatives of two hundred and 
fifty-three institutional members. Seven- 
teen nonmember colleges and universi- 
ties sent twenty representatives. Foun- 
dations were represented by three per- 
sons, government agencies by nine, mis- 
cellaneous organizations by fourteen, and 
Council committees and commissions by 
four. Members of the Council staff and 
individual guests made up the balance of 
the total. 


Opening Plenary Session 


The chairman of the Council, Henry 
T. Heald, opened the meeting at which 
time he called attention to the statement 
in the meeting program outlining its pur- 
pose and plan, including reference to the 
part the Problems and Policies Commit- 
tee of the Council had in the planning 
and operation of the program. 

The chairman of the Problems and 
Policies Committee, Dr. Gordon K. Chal- 
mers, president of Kenyon College, pre- 
sented the plan for the panel discussion, 
the guest speakers, the members of the 
Problems and Policies Committee, and 
those regularly in attendance at its meet- 
ings, who would constitute the panel to 
discuss the formal papers of the three 
guest speakers. The addresses were 
beamed to the question “Educational 
goals, content, and practices—what de- 
velopments should we anticipate as we 
plan for expanding higher education?” 
The reply from the point of view of the 
natural sciences was made by Joel H. 
Hildebrand, professor emeritus of chem- 


istry, University of California. That for 
the social sciences was presented by 
Howard W. Odum, director emeritus of 
the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ences, through a paper read for him, be- 
cause of illness, by Gordon W. Black- 
well, director of the aforesaid institute. 
The reaction of the humanities to the 
question was presented by Douglas Bush, 
professor of English, Harvard Univ ersity. 

At the conclusion of the formal pres- 
entations the papers were discussed by 
the members of the panel, which in- 
cluded: Henry T. Heald; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and first vice-chairman 
of the Council; Katharine E. McBride, 
president of Bryn Mawr College and sec- 
ond vice-chairman of the Council; Walter 
E. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C., secretary of 
the Council; Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the Council: Albert C. Jacobs, presi- 
dent, Trinity College, Connecticut, and 
president of the Council’s Commission 
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on Student Personnel; Gordon K. Chal- 
mers, president, Kenyon College and 
chairman of the Council’s Problems and 
Policies Committee; and the following 
members of the Problems and Policies 
Committee: Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, 
director, University of Notre Dame 
Foundation; John R. Cunningham, presi- 
dent, Davidson College; Harlan H. 
Hatcher, president, University of Michi- 


Section 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m. and continuing 
until 5:00 p.m., the meeting was divided 
into six sections to discuss various phases 
of the meeting theme. Each section 
chairman chose a limited number of is- 
sues and problems from a common 
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gan; T. R. McConnell, professor of edu- 
cation, University of California; Franklin 
D. Murphy, president, University of 
Kansas; Peter H. Odegard, professor of 
political science, University of California. 

At the conclusion of the panel discus- 
sion, the gist of which appears on pages 
70-77 of this issue of THe EpucATIONAL 
Recorp, the session adjourned at 11:50 
A.M. 


Meetings 


agenda. The sections reconvened at 
10:30 a.m. on October 15 and continued 
their discussions until noon of that day. 
The program of discussion in each of the 
six sections, together with their officers 
and speakers is given below: 


SECTION | 


Chairman: T. R. McConnett, Chief Consultant, Restudy of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley 


Recorder: G. Kerry Smiru, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher 


Education 


Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 


How shall particular types of institutions define their functions: 


The publicly supported university? 


J. D. WittraMs, Chancellor, University of Mississippi 


The independent university? 


Davip D. Henry, Executive Vice-Chancellor, New York University 


The publicly supported college? 


Evucene B. Ex.iott, President, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


The independent liberal arts college? 
Louis T. BENEzET, President, Allegheny College 


The community college? 


Cuirrorp G, Erickson, Assistant Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago 


How does a state prepare an acceptable state-wide program for the future of 
higher education which will take account of the varied functions of institutions 


within the state? 


A. J. Brumsavucn, Director of the Study, Council for the Study of 


Higher Education in Florida 
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Chairman: Tue Rev. Joun J. Cavanaucn, Director, University of Notre 
Dame Foundation 

Recorder: Grorce C. Decker, Chief, Educational Advisory Service, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 


What can be done to increase efficiency in use of present facilities, including 
plant, administrative procedures, and instruction, to handle more students? 


Is there a sound business procedure for determining whether or not an 
educational program is being operated efficiently? 
Frank D. Peterson, Comptroller, University of Kentucky 


How can we plan to make more effective use of physical facilities? 
FRANKLIN D. Murpny, Chancellor, University of Kansas 


How does an individual institution relate its need for facilities to the educational 
objectives approved by the faculty? 


How should a college or university organize to plan an adequate and 
acceptable building program? 
Jean Pau. Martuer, President, University of Massachusetts 


Can we provide an adequate number of dedicated, well-qualified teachers? 


Are there special sources of teachers that should be tapped, e.g., persons 
desiring a change from professional practice, retired officers of the armed 
forces, capable retired professors? How can their capabilities for teaching 
be appraised? 

Asa S. Know igs, President, University of Toledo 


What tangible incentives can be provided, in addition to salary incentives, 
to increase the attractiveness of the college teaching profession? 
Ursan H. FL Lesce, Staff Associate, National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. [Because of Dr. Fleege’s departure for the Philippine Islands, 
his paper was read by Dr. George C. Decker, the Section’s recorder.] 


SECTION Iil 





Chairman: Joun R. CunnincuaM, President, Davidson College 
Recorder: Tueopore A. Dist.Ler, Executive Director, Association of American 
Colleges 
Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 
Can we provide adequate numbers of dedicated, well-qualified teachers? 


Are there special sources of teachers that should be tapped? 
Harvey M. Rice, President, College for Teachers at Buffalo, State 
University of New York 


Is there an optimum size for the four-year college? 
How does a liberal arts college determine its optimum size? 
Rosert Warp McEwen, President, Hamilton College 


If four-year colleges do not expand sufficiently to meet future needs, what 
results can we anticipate in the junior colleges? 

Turner H. Trimsie, Administrative Assistant to the Dean, Herzl 
Junior College 
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What are the implications of state and regional coordination in educational 
planning? 
How can a state association of colleges and universities assist in state-wide 
planning? 
Joun C. Baker, President, Ohio University 


What contributions can regional compacts among states make toward 
maximizing educational resources? 


Joun E. Ivey, Jr., Director, Southern Regional Education Board 


SECTION IV 


Chairman: Katuarine E. McBrivz, President, Bryn Mawr College 
Recorder: Lewis B. Mayuew, Director, Committee on Liberal Arts Education, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 
As enrollments increase, are there ways to give talented students opportunities 
consistent with their interests and abilities and adequate for the needs of society? 
In what ways are talented students now being helped? 
Roy I. Grapy, Acting Dean, The College of Wooster 
What are the special opportunities of the small college? 
Courtney C, Smrru, President, Swarthmore College 


What are the special opportunities of the large university? 
O. MerepitH Witson, President, University of Oregon 
Opportunities for the future 


CLARENCE H. Faust, President, Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation 


SECTION V 


Chairman: HarLan H. Hatcuer, President, University of Michigan 


Recorder: Cuartes P. McCurpy, Jr., Executive Secretary, The State Uni- 
versities Association 


Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 


Should the present framework of four-year undergraduate education and the 
present system of graduate and professional education be continued; should 
a larger proportion of students be encouraged to take two-year terminal courses; 
or are there other alternatives? 


Carro._t V. Newsom, Associate Commissioner, The University of the 
State of New York 
Is there an optimum size for specific types of schools? 
How does a liberal arts college determine its optimum size? 
Russe.t D. Cote, President, Cornell College 


How does a large university determine its optimum size? 
Locan Witson, President, University of Texas 


Should present colleges and universities be expanded and new ones established, 
or should the number of students permitted to attend institutions of higher 
education be limited to existing facilities? 
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Ricuarp H. Sutuivan, Executive Vice-President, Educational Testing 
Service 


Are there acceptable methods of decreasing the total time of formal education 
for superior students? 


Witt E. Stevenson, President, Oberlin College 


SECTION VI 
Water E. Hacer, President, Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Rautpu STEETLE, Executive Director, Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television 


Chairman: 


Recorder: 


Outline of Discussion, with Panel Speakers 


What will be the future effects on higher education of the world position of 
the United States? 


How will the quantity and quality of faculty members be affected by 
international exchange programs for scholars, by technical assistance 
projects abroad, etc.? 

Freperick L. Hovpg, President, Purdue University 


How should American educational institutions modify curricula, relative 
sizes of departments, preparation of teachers, etc., to meet the increasing 
demand for graduates with proficiency in foreign languages and knowledge 
of foreign cultures? 
Dona.p J. SHANK, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International 
Education 


What improvements can be made in methods of instruction to provide more 
effectively for increased enrollments? 


Can audio-visual aids increase the number of students a teacher can 
instruct without impairing the quality of instruction? 
RonaLp LowpeERMILK, Specialist in Radio and Television, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


How can institutions of higher learning and their regional and national organ- 
izations participate to best advantage in the state conferences and national 
conference to be sponsored by the Federal Government through the United 


States Office of Education? 


A. Lacuian REED, Special Assistant to the Commissioner, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Dinner Session, October 14, 1954 


The dinner session convened at 8:20 
p.M. in the Grand Ballroom of the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, with Clark Kerr, first 
vice-chairman of the Council and chan- 
cellor of the University of California, 
Berkeley, presiding. Two hundred and 
sixty persons were in attendance. 

The Reverend John J. Cavanaugh, di- 


rector of the University of Notre Dame 
Foundation, gave the invocation. 

The honor guests at the head table 
were members of the Problems and Poli- 
cies Committee. 

The two addresses of the evening were 
delivered by Chancellor Henry T. Heald, 
the Council’s Chairman, and Arthur S. 

















Adams, president of the Council. Copies 
of these addresses appear in this issue 
of THe EpucaTionaL REecorp. 


The Business Session convened at 9:10 
A.M. in the North Ballroom of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel with the chairman of the 
Council, Henry T. Heald, presiding. 

The first order of business was the 
consideration of the minutes of the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, which were 
presented by the secretary, Walter E. 
Hager. Upon motion duly made and 
seconded, it was voted that in view of the 
fact that the minutes of the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Meeting had been published in 
Tue EpucationaL Recorp for January 
1954 and that no corrections had been 
received in the offices of the Council, 
the meeting dispense with the formal 
reading of the minutes and that they be 
accepted as published. 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


The next item of business was the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee which 
consisted of the following members: 
Frederick A. Middlebush, president, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, chairman; Helen D. 
Bragdon, executive director, American 
Association of University Women; Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame; Troy H. Middle- 
ton, president, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Frank H. Sparks, president, Wa- 
bash College. President Middleton pre- 
sented the following report on behalf 
of the Nominating Committee: 

For Chairman 

Virgil M. Hancher, president, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, representing the Association 
of American Universities and the State 

University of Iowa 
For First Vice-Chairman 
James P. Baxter, 3rd, president, Williams 
College, representing the Association of 
American Colleges and Williams College 
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The dinner session adjourned at 9:15 
P.M. 


For Second Vice-Chairman 

Katharine E. McBride, president, Bryn 
Mawr College, representing Bryn Mawr 
College 

For Secretary 

Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, representing Wilson Teachers 
College 

For Treasurer 

Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D.C. 

For Assistant Treasurers 

Robert W. Broughton, staff associate, Amer- 
ican Council on Education 

Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 

For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for three-year terms 

Mark C. Schinnerer, superintendent of 

schools, Cleveland, Ohio, sy Srp the 


American Association of School Adminis- 
trators 

Henry T. Heald, chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity, representing the American oe 
for Engineering Education and New Yor 
University 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the Nominating Committee be 
adopted after which 

It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1954-55 and as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee thereof for the indicated 
term. 


Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 


In the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, Gordon K. Chalmers, Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Adams, president of the Coun- 
cil, presented a recommendation from 
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the Executive Committee and the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee of the 
Council, sitting together in accordance 
with the provision of the Council’s con- 
stitution, of the following names of indi- 
viduals for election to the Problems and 
Policies Committee: 


For a two-year term October 1954 to Oc- 
tober 1956, to complete the unexpired term 
of J. Hillis Miller, deceased: 

John R. Cunningham, president, Davidson 


College 


For a three-year term October 1954 to Oc- 

tober 1957, to complete the unexpired term 

to which A. Whitney Griswold was elected 

in 1953, which election he could not accept: 

Hugh S. Taylor, dean of the Graduate 
School, Princeton University 


For regular four-year terms October 1954 

to October 1958: 

William S. Carlson, president, State Uni- 
versity of New York 

James R. Killian, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, Providence 
College 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by Dr. Adams be ac- 
cepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to mem- 
bership on the Problems and Policies 
Committee for the term indicated. 


Financial Report and Budgets 


The chairman of the Council, Henry 
T. Heald, next presented the financial 
statements of the Council for the period 
January 1 to September 30, 1954 for (a) 
the Council’s General Fund, (b) Build- 

Fund, (c) Central Services Division, 

(a) Publications Fund. Copies of the 
statements were in the hands of those 
present. 

There being no questions on the finan- 
cial statements, the chairman proceeded 
to the next item of business, the presenta- 
tion of the proposed budgets for the 
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Council for the calendar year 1955 as 
follows: 


a) General Fund, for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1955, in the amount of 
$253,300; 

Building Fund, for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1955, in the amount of 
$62,140 for total operating expenses; 
Central Services Division, for the period 
January 1 to December 31, 1955, in the 
amount of $75,400 for total expendi- 
tures; 

Publications Fund, for the period Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1955, in the 
amount of $168,350 for total expendi- 
tures. 


Dr. Heald informed the meeting that 
the proposed budgets had been care- 
fully examined by the Executive Com- 
mittee and that they were being pre- 
sented to the meeting with the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
of the Council. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
budgets of the American Council on 
Education as presented and as indicated 
above for the fiscal year January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1955. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


President A. N. Jorgensen of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, then presented 
the report of that committee, which con- 
sisted of the following persons: A. N. 
Jorgensen, president, University of Con- 
necticut, chairman; Rufus H. Fitzgerald, 
chancellor, University of Pittsburgh; Al- 
bert C. Jacobs, president, Trinity Col- 
lege; Katharine E. McBride, president, 
Bryn Mawr College; Reverend Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president, St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 


The report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee follows: 


1. Wuereas, Plans are under way for a 
series of state conferences on education cul- 
minating in a White House Conference; and 
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Wuenreas, The members of the American 
Council on Education are vitally interested 
in the conferences and are eager to con- 
tribute to their success; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president of the Coun- 
cil be requested to communicate the interest 
of the members to the governors of the 
several states and offer the assistance of the 
Council and its members in the considera- 
tion of the problems of education—both 
public and private—with higher education 
involved as well as elementary and second- 
ary education. 


2. Now therefore be it resolved, That 
the American Council on Education express 
its appreciation to the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers under the leadership of Ronald B. 
Thompson, past president of the association, 
for the preparation and distribution of the 
most informing and stimulating study en- 
titled The Impending Tidal Wave of Stu- 
dents. 


3. Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
American Council on Education express its 
appreciation to the National Association of 
Manufacturers and to Kenneth Brasted, the 
educational director of the association, for 
the preparation and distribution of the help- 
ful and informative publication entitled Our 
Colleges and Universities and their Financial 
Support. 


4. Now be it resolved, That the President 
and staff of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, as well as its retiring Chairman and 
the members of the various committees be 
commended for the fruitful work accom- 
plished during the past year; 

That particular appreciation be expressed 
for the planning and effort that made possi- 
ble the excellent conference on “Preparing 
to Meet the Rising Tide of Students” and 

That we urge each member organization 
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and institution of the Council to stimulate 
within its own membership and its contacts 
with the general public, study, discussion, 
and action relating to the fundamental prob- 
lems dealt with at this conference and the 
valuable suggestions presented thereat, 
using for that purpose the full report to be 
made available. 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the above resolutions, the report was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates 


present. 
Conclusion 


After the presentation of the above re- 
ports, Chancellor Heald presented to the 
meeting those of the newly elected of- 
ficers of the Council and the members 
of its Executive and Problems and Poli- 
cies Committee who were in attendance 
at the Business Session. The incoming 
chairman, President Virgil M. Hancher 
of the State University of Iowa made a 
brief statement of appreciation and dedi- 
cation. 

Dr. Heald then called for new business. 
No items of new business were presented 
by the delegates for consideration. 

With the announcement that the 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education would 
be held on October 6-7, 1955, at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, D.C., and 
with the thanks of delegates present to 
Chairman Heald for his services during 
the past year, the Business Session of 
the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education was 
declared adjourned at 9:40 a.m. on Fri- 
day, October 15, 1954. 


Luncheon Session 


At 1 p.m. on October 15 the meeting 
reconvened as a whole at luncheon in the 
Boulevard Room of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Dr. Katharine E. McBride, second 
vice-chairman of the Council, presiding. 


Two hundred and seventy-two persons 
were in attendance. The honor guests at 
the top table were officers and members 
of the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil. The invocation was given by Rev. 
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Walter D. Wagner, chaplain at North- 
western University and secretary of the 
National Association of College and Uni- 
versity Chaplains. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. Gordon 
K. Chalmers, chairman of the Problems 
and Policies Committee, who presented 
an interpretative summary of the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Meeting under the title 
“Higher Education in the 1960's.” As 
part of the presentation, the chairman of 
each of the six sections presented a sum- 
mary report of the section which he or 
she chaired. Dr. Chalmers’ address along 
with the full text of the section reports 


appears elsewhere in this issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


Dr. Adams, president of the Council, 
thereupon expressed his deep personal 
gratitude and that of the Council staff to 
the participants in the meeting, partic- 
ularly the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee for the contributions they made to 
what appeared to be a very successful 
meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 3 P.M. on 
Friday, October 15, 1954. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wa ter E. Hacer, Secretary. 
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Publications of the American Council on Education 


October 1953—October 1954 


Strengthening Education at All Levels 
Arthur E. Traxler, editor. Report of the Eighteenth Educational Confer- 
ence, New York City, October 29-30, 1953. 156 pp. May 1954. $1.50. 
Aviation in School and Communit 
H. E. Mehrens, editor. Published by the American Council on Educa- 


tion in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 100 pp. 
May 1954. $1.50. 


A Call for Action To Meet the Impending Increase in College and University 
Enrollment 


29 pp. May 1954. Free. 


Civil Defense and Higher Education 
A statement approved by the Committee on Civil Defense and Higher 
Education of the American Council on Education, March 1954. Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., chairman of the committee. 15 pp. May 1954. Free. 
In the "ic Interest . . 
Sta\..uent of Arthur S. Adams, president, American Council on Educa- 
tion, before the Special Committee of the House of Representatives to 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations, June 17, 1954. 12 pp. June 1954. 
Free. 
Communism in Education in Asia, Africa, and the Far Pacific 
By Walter Crosby Eells. 246 pp. July 1954. $3.00. 


University Education for Administration in Hospitals 
A report of the Commission on University Education in Hospital Admin- 
istration, James A. Hamilton, chairman. 199 pp. September 1954. $3.00. 


General Education: Explorations in Evaluation 
The final report of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education. Paul L. Dressel, director, 
and Lewis B. Mayhew, assistant director. 302 pp. October 1954. $3.50. 


Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 


Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences of Military Personnel 


Revision of Bulletin No. 5 of the Commission. 61 pp. January 1954. 
Free. 


Newsletter of the Commission 
4 pp. No. 1, March 1954. Free to schools. 


A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 
Revision of Section 2, Formal Service Courses and Schools, of the 1946 
Guide. George P. Tuttle, director; Cornelius P. Turner, associate director, 
of the Guide revision project, Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences. 426 pp. September 1954. $5.00. 
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United States Armed Forces Institute and United States Marine Corps Institute 
A Supplement to the 1954 revised edition of A Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, issued by the Commission 
on Accreditation of Service Experiences. 47 pp. September 1954. 
Apply. 


American Council on Education Studies 


Student Life in the United States 
Frank C. Abbott, editor. Report of the conference of Fulbright scholars 
from foreign lands, held at Haverford College, June 12-16, 1953. Series I, 
No. 57. 86 pp. November 1953. $1.00. 

University and World Understanding 
Francis J. Brown, editor. Report of a conference of Fulbright scholars 


on education, New York City, June 21-24, 1953. Series I, No. 58. 97 pp. 
January 1954. $1.00. 


Reprintings 
A Call for Action To Meet the Impending Increase in College and University 
Enrollment 
Second printing, July 1954. 10,000 copies. 
Educational Counseling of College Students 


By Helen D. Bragdon, A. J. Brumbaugh, Basil H. Pillard, and E. GC. 
Williamson. Sixth printing, June 1954. 1,000 copies. 


Periodicals and Institutional Pamphlets 


The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. October 1953; January, April, July, 
October 1954. 

The Inter-American Schools Service 
William E. Dunn, director. Booklet describing the program and activities 
of the Service. 15 pp. March 1954. Free. 

The Committee on the Leaders Program 


Francis J. Brown, director. Booklet describing the purpose and work 
of the Committee. July 1954. Free. 


Produced by the Editorial Department but Not Published 
by the American Council on Education 


The Newsletter of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, Vol. VIII, 
No. 6 


October 1954. Free to membership. 








